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Notes of the Week 


N seven short weeks a Government which began 
[ie with tremendous prestige and exaggerated pro- 

testations of goodwill from almost every quarter, 
has forfeited the bulk of its support. It has been three 
times defeated. Its ministers and under-secretaries 
have one after another, as though of pre-arranged and 
concerted malice, committed every kind of indiscretion, 
repeatedly repudiating the doctrine of Cabinet 
responsibility. It has given a thoroughly unsatis- 
factory display of indecision in the face of a Trade 
Union threat to blackmail London. It has reproduced 
the worst vices of the Lloyd George Coalition by lean- 
ing alternately to Left and Right, passing measures 
with the help now of Conservatives, now of Liberals. 
And it has shown itself to be hopelessly divided against 
itself, and more and more at the mercy of its 
extremists, who boast of what a Socialist Government 
would do which held power as well as office. In the 
apparent absence of any desire among either Con- 
servatives or Liberals to deprive this administration 
of office, it appears probable that the deed will be 
obligingly accomplished from within. Mr. MacDonald 
certainly stands in more danger at the moment from a 
stab in the back than from a knock-out blow from 
opposite, or below his own gangway. 


CLAUSE I 


If the Government’s attitude on the Rent Restriction 
Amendment Bill was deplorable, its management of the 
debate was inept to the point of farce. Clause I as 
first drafted was so manifestly unjust and partisan that 
a hastily improvised meeting of Ministers decided that 
an amendment must be conceded; whereupon the 
Leader of the House proposed an amendment of a 
kind that proved him ignorant of an important and 
well-known detail of procedure. After the ignominy 
of having their Bill talked out by the obliging Mr. 
Pringle, an amendment of which neither the Conserva- 
tive nor the Liberal leader could make any sense was 
formulated, and explained by the Prime Minister in a 
speech of such maladroitness that it lost him the sup- 
port of the Liberals, who had previously decided to 
vote for the Second Reading, and so led his Govern- 
ment to defeat. He did not resign, choosing not to 


regard the affair as a ‘‘ substantial issue.’’ The 
country, however, has made a note both of the 
ineptitude and of the injustice. 


THE LIBERAL ATTITUDE 


Contrary to the opinion widely expressed in the 
Press by those with whom the wish is presumably 
father to the thought, we see no evidence of Liberal 
disunion in the division list on the Evictions Bill. 
Before Mr. MacDonald had made his ill-starred contri- 
bution to the debate, Liberals had decided to support 
the second reading of the Bill. Mr. Asquith’s sub- 
sequent speech made it clear that in view of the unsatis- 
factory nature of the Prime Minister’s effort that 
decision was annulled, and the party was left free to 
vote, so to speak, with the Whips taken off. In these 
circumstances the individual views of members of any 
party would naturally find diverse expression. In this 
particular instance the majority of Liberals abstained. 
Fifty-three considered the remaining clauses of the Bill 
of sufficient merit to deserve discussion in committee; 
twenty-three did not. It is significant that it was a 
Liberal Bill which was subsequently adopted by the 
Government to replace its own defeated measure, and 
that yet another Rent Bill—the Distressed Tenants’ 
Bill—has since been introduced by a Liberal. Con- 
servatives have here thrown away a great opportunity. 
Their zeal for the lot of the unemployed tenant is no 
less real than that of other parties, but they seem 
determined to keep it a secret. 


TRADE UNION DISCIPLINE 


The Shipwrights’ Society has set an example to 
Trade Unions suffering from local mutiny. Having 
had no practical response from the 1,200 members at 
Southampton whom it ordered back to work some time 
ago, it has expelled them from membership. Somewhat 
belated though this vigorous action may be, it is to be 
welcomed as proof of a sincere resolve to exact respect 
for Trade Union authority. Unfortunately, it remains 
exceptional. That a petty organization like the 
Coppersmiths’ Society, which we believe is 
scantily represented at Southampton, should actively 
support the local strike does not much matter, and is 
indeed irrelevant to the special question raised by the 
Southampton trouble. But that others among the six- 
teen Unions invalved should disapprove of the strike 
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without punishing the strikers is evidence that Trade 
Unionism on the whole is either afraid of its wild men 
or unable to recognize a challenge to its most vital 
principle. 


THE MINERS’ VOTE 


That there would be at least a large minority vote 
for acceptance of the employers’ offer was known to 
everyone who had followed the miners’ dispute, but 
few can have been prepared for the substantial majori- 
ties for acceptance reported from Northumberland, 
Yorkshire, and several other areas. The result in 
Yorkshire is the more remarkable because the men 
have voted for acceptance in face of the recommenda- 
tions, not only of the national delegates, but of the 
miners’ council on the coalfield. That result, however, 
is due less to any peculiar love of peace than to the 
belief that, on the January and February returns, an 
immediate increase of some six shillings in wages can 
be secured. South Wales is overwhelmingly against 
acceptance, but that is a vote for an enquiry, not for 
a strike. 


DUMPING FACILITATED 


This Government’s idea of assisting employment is 
curious. It has decided that Part 2 of the Safeguard- 
ing of Industries Act, which gives some protection 
against the effects of depreciation of foreign currency, 
shall be allowed to lapse. It has also decided to take 
no action on the recommendations of the Committee 
set up by the late Government, independently of the 
Act, on lace and on silk, though, as regards lace at 
any rate, it is obvious that only those recommendations 
can save the industry from extinction. What are we 
to think of the Government’s efforts to assist the un- 
employed when they are accompanied by actions which 
must swell the numbers of those out of work? The 
Government is not out to kill industry, but it is deter- 
mined not to strive officiously to keep it alive. 


UNEMPLOYMENT RELIEF 


There are only two objections to the Government’s 
Unemployment Insurance (No. 3) Bill, the fifteenth 
measure of the sort we have had in little more than a 
decade, but these are serious. One is that it arrests 
the return of unemployment funds towards solvency. 
A year or so ago, the discrepancy between funds and 
obligations was seventeen millions sterling; at present 
it is only about ten millions sterling; but in con- 
sequence of the Government’s proposals it must revert 
towards the former figure. The second objection is 
that this patch-work delays the comprehensive measure 
so badly needed. There is any amount of needless 
complexity in the existing system of relief to the less 
fortunate of our workers. Everybody admits the 
existence of anomalies for which there is no justifica- 
tion, and agrees that a comprehensive measure is 
urgently required. But under a Government sup- 
posedly expert in these matters we get little nearer 
that desired consummation. 


THE REPORTS OF THE EXPERTS 


On Wednesday the Expert Committees handed their 
Reports to the Reparations Commission. They should 
be thanked and congratulated on reaching the close of 
labours so anxious and arduous. Elsewhere we dis- 
cuss some of the main features of the Report of the 
Dawes Committee, the more important of the two. 
Setting aside the question whether this Report is not 
weakened fundamentally by the non-fixation of a total 
figure Germany may reasonably be called on to pay, 
there is left the problem (which the Report seems to 
us to indicate rather than solve), whether in practice 
it is really possible to transfer from Germany, and 
distribute equitably among the Allies, without demora- 
lizing their own economic conditions, the vast sums in 
reparations contemplated by the experts as within 
Germany’s capacity. In their Report the McKenna 


Committee endorses the conclusions of the other Com- 
mittee, and estimates the German capital in cash and 
credits abroad at about £340 millions, a great part of 
which, it considers, will return to Germany when her 
financial position is stabilized—a _ natural enough 
supposition. 


THE OPINION OF FRANCE AND GERMANY 


Doubtless the Government will give to these Re- 
ports the close study they unquestionably merit. The 
curious rumour now current that Mr. MacDonald has 
already prejudiced the whole matter by the conclusion 
of a secret pact with M. Poincaré is worth noting, if 
for no other reason than that it shows a strange doubt 
of the sincerity of his belief in open negotiations. It 
is too soon to see how opinion on the Reports, especi- 
ally the Dawes Report, will shape itself in France and 
Germany, with their general elections still about a 
month away. But in Germany the swing to the Right, 
that is, against accommodation with France, is even 
more pronounced than it was before, as is observable in 
the Bavarian elections, which have yielded considerable 
gains for the Hitlerites, and in the suppression of the 
newspaper Vorwdrts. In France there is the ever- 
formidable figure of M. Poincaré, whose last word was 
that in no circumstances would the Ruhr be evacuated 
till Germany had paid the uttermost farthing. But 
soon all these elements must define themselves more 
clearly. 


GENERAL SMUTS’S DECISION 

Consequent on the unexpected defeat of the Govern- 
ment candidate at the Wakkerstroom by-election, 
General Smuts announced the immediate dissolution of 
the South African Parliament. The elections are to 
be held in June. Since General Smuts became Prime 
Minister of the Union, his majority has been gradually 
reduced until it has been brought down to about a 
half-dozen. This has been effected by the combina- 
tion of the Nationalists, under General Herzog, with 
the Labour Party, whose leader is Colonel Cresswell, 
but they have very little in common except their 
hostility to General Smuts. It is not easy to forecast 
the upshot of the elections, but in the event of their 
going against General Smuts, as many observers think 
to be probable, a curious situation will arise. Will 
the Herzog-Cresswell combination endure? And if it 
does, will General Herzog or Colonel Cresswell be its 
head ? 


BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


We are glad that Mr. Thomas, the Colonial Secre- 
tary, accepted the motion of Sir Sydney Henn, the 
Conservative member for Blackburn, to send out to 
British East Africa this year a Special Commission 
with the object of co-ordinating policy and services in 
that huge area. It consists of the territories of Kenya, 
Uganda, Tanganyika, Zanzibar, Nyasaland and North- 
Eastern Rhodesia, and covers about 1,630,000 square 
miles, with a population, according to Mr. Thomas, of 
some thirty-five millions. At present each of these 
territories, though forming one solid block geographi- 
cally, is administered separately, the only connection 
between them being the Colonial Office some six 
thousand miles away. Whether they will be formed 
into a confederation, as is suggested in some quarters, 
is not the question of the moment. But it is obvious 
that all are likely to benefit by action taken in common 
—for instance, in a comprehensive scheme of transport 
development. 


H.M.S. LION 


Mr. Hodge, Civil Lord of the Admiralty, was not 
correct in his reply in the House in saying that it had 
been found ‘‘ impracticable,’’ both on account of cost 
and of the terms of the Washington Treaty, to pre- 
serve H.M.S. Lion as a national memorial. Readers 
of the SarurDAy REVIEW will remember that we suc- 
ceeded last year in getting her name removed from 
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the condemned list, and made many inquiries and 
investigations. If there had been any real and ener- 
getic will to preserve the Lion, not only would the 
money have been found for her purchase and equipment 
as a workshop for training boys, but the difficulty as 
to the Washington Treaty could also have been got 
over with the consent of the other countries concerned, 
since it is a mere matter of formality whether a ship 
is broken up or converted into a monument. It is 
part of what we have to thank those who represented 
us at Washington for that they allowed the Lion to 
be mentioned by name in the Treaty for destruction, 
and so made opposition easy to the SatuRDaY REVIEW’s 
campaign for her preservation. The country is not in 
a very heroic mood at the moment, and Parliament is 
more interested in voting itself free railway transport 
and other benefits than in providing for the nation’s 
soul and furnishing history with inspiration for the 
days to come. 


MUSSOLINI UBER ALLES 

As was to be expected when the ground had been so 
thoroughly prepared by the Electoral Act pushed 
through a complaisant Chamber by Signor Mussolini 
towards the close of last year, the elections in Italy have 
resulted in the return of a large Fascist majority. As 
a plain matter of fact, there was absolutely no chance 
of anything else. We are among those who admire 
the Italian Prime Minister, because of the great work 
he has done for his country—as was shown in typical 
fashion when the lira stood firm while the franc 
slumped down some weeks ago—but we cannot say that 
we are always enamoured of his methods, some of 
which, of course, are the negation of democratic or, 
for that matter, of constitutional government, such as 
prevails in England. But at least he can plead that so 
far he has been justified by success. 


THE LUXOR TOMB AND FOREIGNERS’ RIGHTS 

The Mixed Court of Appeal in Alexandria, in the 
case arising over the Luxor Tomb dispute, has decided 
(reversing the decision of, we believe, an American 
judge) that the Egyptian Government can at any time 
break its contracts with foreigners or abrogate foreign 
vested interests with impunity. The decision, of 
course, is not quite so crudely stated. Such, however, 
is virtually its effect. The Court considers that in 
face of an ‘‘ administrative act’’ of a Government 


department its hands are tied. Individuals injured by 


some arbitrary act of the Government may, of course, 
claim damages—subject to the interminable delays and 
devious jurisprudence of the Mixed Courts. But those 
Courts will not interfere to prevent the actual accom- 
plishment of injustice by any remedies similar in nature 
to the Injunctions and Decrees for Specific Perform- 
ance which are freely and effectively issued in similar 
circumstances by the English Court of Chancery. The 
spirit of the decision is, of course, that of the French 
jurisprudence with its mischievous theory of the strict 
separation of executive and judiciary and its dangerous 
apotheosis of droit administratif, as outside the 
cognizance of the ordinary Courts. 


DEFENCELESS 

No one can wonder that all the foreign communities 
in Egypt are seriously alarmed by a decision which 
threatens to leave them defenceless against arbitrary 
action on the part of the Government. A special 
section of the new Egyptian Constitution was con- 
sidered as sufficing for the protection of the obligations 
assumed by Egypt towards foreign powers and the 
vested rights of foreigners in the country, but this 
section is now revealed as being unsupported by any 
practical sanction. It is, of course, a serious blot on 
our forty years’ administration of Egypt that the 
English common law has never been substituted for 
the French Codes. We note the likelihood of the 
arrival in England in the next few months of a new 
Delegation from Egypt to arrange a final and con- 


clusive treaty dealing with all the matters at present 
outstanding between the two countries. Of all these 
matters our responsibility for foreigners in the country 
is one of the most important. 


PERMANENT SUMMER TIME 

Sir Kingsley Wood’s Bill to make Summer Time a 
permanent feature of national life from the first Sunday 
in April to the first Sunday in October of each year 
seems likely to become law. The advantages of 
Summer Time greatly outweigh its disadvantages, 
although these, for farmers and children, are con- 
siderable. To have it permanently, for a slightly 
longer annual period than arranged for this year, will 
save much inconvenience, but we wish the same dates 
could be applied in other countries. It might, by the 
way, be a thoughtful tribute to a public benefactor 
and a clever man to call it in future ‘* Willett Time.”’ 


A RAY OF HOPE 

Reports made during the week of the discovery by 
an Englishman of a ray which, it is alleged, will 
among other things effectively prevent air raids, must 
have raised hopes in many hearts. Thus, if this be 
indeed a fact, has one more of Mr. Wells’s remarkable 
predictions come true, and one of the major terrors of 
war been appreciably mitigated. But there is no 
finality in science, and professors the world over will 
now apply themselves to the problem of evolving some 
ray which in its turn shall render the anti-aircraft ray 
impotent. And so ad infinitum. As methods of war- 
fare become more scientific, so will war itself become, 
not less, but more intolerable. It is comparatively 
gentlemanly to fight flesh and blood: it is altogether 
too refined a torture to be at the mercy of invisible 
and intangible demons of the atmosphere. We can- 
not, therefore, be over-sanguine in the matter of this 
new ray. It has the appearance of being the end; but 
more probably it is only the beginning. 


VICTORY TO THE SWIFT 

As war has been called a history of blunders, so the 
race to fly round the world may be termed a history 
of mishaps, with victory to the side having the fewer. 
Neither the British nor the American expedition has 
been able to keep to schedule, and each has suffered 
several ill-chances. These provide further examples 
of that uncertainty and unreliability which still prevent 
flying from becoming a sound commercial proposition, 
but they do not, of course, detract from the courage 
and enterprise of the airmen engaged. These quite 
separate attempts to fly round the world were in no 
sense meant to be competitive, but in the nature of 
things they have become so. The Americans are now 
a continent ahead, and with their official support and 
multiple machines, have every chance of success. But 
we may trust Squadron-Leader MacLaren to make a 
race of it. 


LONDON’S BRIDGES 

The decision of the London County Council to 
strengthen and widen Waterloo Bridge is presumably 
the only reasonable course to take, though widening 
must considerably detract from the beauty of the 
bridge as Rennie designed it. We trust that now a 
million pounds is to be spent on this project, including 
the erection of a temporary structure alongside, less 
will be heard of the proposal to build a new bridge 
across the river at St. Paul’s. Southwark Bridge, very 
close to the proposed new site, was recently rebuilt to 
lessen the incline, but it remains as empty now that 
this has been done as it was before. If there is more 
building to be done, Lambeth Bridge, long closed, 
should first be reconstructed. And after that, the 
removal of the vile railway bridge at Charing Cross 
and the building of a new carriage bridge from the 
Strand to the south side of the river should be put in 
hand long before any project for adding further to 
congestion in the City is even considered. 
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TRADE UNION TYRANNY 


FEW weeks ago, when it was made possible 
A for Mr. Ramsay MacDonald to form a Labour 

Government, it was felt universally that an 
experiment was being made; and those who distrusted 
Labour comforted themselves with the reflection that, 
as the Labour Party were in a considerable minority in 
Parliament, the experiment could be carefully con- 
trolled, and terminated if and when it should seem 
desirable. The situation has developed so quickly in 
these few weeks that, without attempting to apportion 
the blame for the failure, we must recognize, and the 
ooner the better, that the experiment has failed 
«bsolutely. Men of good will in all parties hoped 
that a Labour Ministry, if given a fair chance, might 
prove itself capable of satisfying the more reasonable 
aspirations of its own supporters, while carrying on 
the King’s Government in such a manner as not to 
disturb too violently the continuity either of the 
national life or of the foreign policy of England. 
Such, roughly, was the ideal that Mr. MacDonald, 
though he might quarrel with our formulation of it, 
seems to have set himself honestly to realize; and the 
measures which have been actually brought forward 
in Parliament, with one or two extravagant excep- 
tions, have been in conformity with this ideal. Only 
a Socialist might legitimately exclaim: ‘‘ Their tame- 
ness is shocking to me! ”’ 

The failure, then, has not declared itself in Parlia- 
ment; it does not lie in anything that the present 
Government has done or proposes to do, but in what 
{t has shown itself incapable of doing, in its power- 
lessness to allay or control the prevalent social and 
industrial unrest. The relations between the various 
trade unions and the Parliamentary Labour Party 
are certainly obscure and probably indeterminate, 
though it may be presumed that most of the voters 
who returned the various Labour Members to Parlia- 
ment are members of one union or another. What is 
clear beyond dispute is that for the past two months 
the real governors of England, those who control and 
regulate the social and industrial life of this country, 
have been, not the members of the Cabinet, but such 
persons as Mr. Bromley and Mr. Bevin. Here is a 
fact which it is impossible to question, cowardly to 
palliate, useless to deplore. Two months of Labour 
Government, and of moderate, well-meaning, almost 
Conservative Labour Government, have brought us to 
a point when it is daily more evident that the coercion 
exercised against society by powerful trade unions 
is indifferent to public opinion (so long considered the 
safeguard of democracy), and will have to be met, 
sooner or later, by a superior coercion from the part 
of society, that is, of the State, which is society in 
its political and organized aspect; unless the State is 
to dissolve in anarchy. 

In other words, the experiment on which we lately 
entered so lightheartedly has raised the problem of 
government in its simplest and most crucial form, 
the problem which was solved in one way by Magna 
Charta, in another by the Declaration of Right in 
1688, and for which we shall be called upon to find a 
new solution in the next few years, if our national 
existence is not to terminate unpleasantly and 
ingloriously. The question is simply this: Shall 
King, or nobles, or trade unions, or any one element 
in the body politic be allowed to dispose of the lives 
and happiness of the other elements without regard 
to justice or law, or shall it not? Hobbes, the most 


clear-sighted and original of political thinkers, saw - 


the same problem in a more universal light. There 
can be but one sovereign power in a State, whether 
the sovereign be a person or an assembly. When a 
rival sovereign appears, there is ipso facto an end of 
the Commonwealth, and a state of war, until the issue 
between the two claimants to sovereign power is 
decided. The legitimate sovereign in England is, in 


effect, the constitutionally chosen government; in 
theory it is probably the King in Parliament. But, 
whatever be its full and proper title, the first business 
of the sovereign power is to ensure to each citizen the 
right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness, 
so long as he does not break the laws of the land, 
That right includes the liberty to work for his living 
at any honest employment for any remuneration that 
he chooses to accept, without fear of interference, 
The tyranny of the trade unions has utterly abolished 
this liberty. In practice, in most important industries 
no man can obtain employment unless he joins a 
trade union, because the employment of non-union 
men means a strike and the cessation of the industry, 
And when he has joined the union his liberty is at an 
end. However satisfied he may be with his wages, 
and his conditions of labour, if a strike is called he 
has nothing for it but to obey. Still worse is the 
state of things in regard to what is called blackleg- 
ging. A million men, all supposedly eager to work, 
are in receipt of the unemployment dole. Seventeen 
thousand other men, all in regular employment, the 
majority admittedly well-paid, even the minority 
admittedly receiving almost as much as the industry 
can afford to pay, choose to go on strike. The inhabi- 
tants of the greatest city in the world are deprived of 
their usual means of transport. They endure the pri- 
vation with the most pitiful apathy; and no one dares 
so much as suggest the obviously just course, that the 
bus and tramwaymen—aye, and the Tube and Metro- 
politan Railwaymen as well—should be offered the 
plain alternatives: either you go back to work at once 
and submit to impartial arbitration, or to-morrow 
about this time your places will be filled by 17,000 
better men who want work and are willing to work, 
and who will be protected from interference, if need 
be, by the whole force of the State. 

In the heat of industrial disputes individuals and 
even the Press fall into the habit of speaking as 
though the alternative to enduring the miseries 
entailed by strikes were forcing the strikers to work. 
Nothing, of course, could be further from the truth. 
The intervention of the sovereign power is required 
for one purpose only, and that an obviously just one, 
to prohibit those who are unwilling to work from 
preventing those who are willing, whether within 
or without the trade unions. If the sovereign power 
cannot ensure that much of liberty and equal justice,’ 
it is clearly no longer sovereign, for it is defied by 
a rival power, which tramples openly on the rights 
which the sovereign power exists to maintain—‘‘ the 
right to justice, to security of person and property, 
to good government.’’ These are the words used by 
John Richard Green in speaking of what Magna 
Charta meant to England: How ironically they sound 
under the regime of Mr. Ernest Bevin ! 

Matters are becoming serious, as the incident at 
Wembley on March 31 sufficiently indicates. Trade 
unionism has chosen, imprudently, we think, the 
advent of a Labour Government as the signal for 
showing itself in its true colours, for appearing as an 
anti-social, tyrannical force, as an undisguised enemy 
of the people, of the national whole which is beyond 
and above all classes and parties, but which is imper- 
fectly represented at any given moment by the Govern- 
ment of the country. For once in a way it should 
really be possible, as it is grimly necessary, for all 
serious people to rise above party questions and to 
recognize that what England needs at this juncture is 
a sovereign power that shall be really sovereign, a 
Government that shall really govern. Whether it - 
call itself Labour, Liberal or Conservative matters 
little. The present Government could very possibly 
tackle the question if it could shake off the tyranny of 
the trade unions that sent it to Parliament; but it 
cannot. 

Two simple enactments, if they were faithfully 
enforced, would dispose once for all of a danger that 
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threatens our very existence as a civilized community : 
First, a measure forbidding either employers or work- 
men to resort to lock-outs or strikes while either side 
is prepared to submit the difference to impartial arbi- 
tration. This is obviously just, and ought to be 
feasible. It is merely applying the principle of the 
League of Nations within the nation. Secondly, it 
must be made clear once for all that the Government 
of England will suffer no man or body of men to 
interfere, either by force or intimidation, with any- 
one who is voluntarily engaged in any useful or harm- 
less occupation which is not contrary to the law of the 
land. This is merely to demand that the Government 
shall actually fulfil the purpose for which it theoreti- 
cally exists. The fact that it should require to be put 
as a demand, as something that ought to be and is 


not, is a startling evidence of the condition of real- 
anarchy to which the supra-legal powers conceded to- 


the trade unions have brought us. 


THE EXPERTS’ REPORT ON 
REPARATIONS 


ITH the presentation to the Reparations Com- 
VW mission of the Report of the Committee of 


Experts, presided over by General Dawes, the 
apparently interminable Franco-German controversy 
enters on a further stage. The situation cannot be 
quite the same as it was before the Report was issued, 
for certain definite proposals, within the competency of 
the Committee, have been made, and will have their 
due effect. What is required in this vexatious and 
complicated, not to say dangerous, business is a settle- 
ment, a termination of the struggle, of the scarcely con- 
cealed war, that has been and is proceeding between 
France and Germany while British interests have been 
thrown into the background, or altogether ignored. 
But the scope of the inquiry of the Committee was 
severely restricted to Germany’s capacity to pay repara- 
tions, not with reference to a total fixed amount, but 
with regard to such amounts, in cash or in kind, as 
could reasonably be obtained from her. It must be 
presumed that the total fixed amount remains at 132 
thousand million gold marks, or £6,600 millions, 
originally set by the Reparations Commission—a figure 
which is generally considered to be impossible. With 
the extremely important political side of the contro- 
versy the experts had nothing whatever to do. Even if 
the findings of the Committee were accepted in their 
fullness by all concerned—which is not very probable 
—a final settlement would still be remote. 

What the Report does contain is (a) the experts’ 
assessment of Germany’s capacity to pay reparations 
within the next few years on a reduced scale, and 
increasing in subsequent years to a fixed sum for an 
indefinite period, and (b) the experts’ plans for obtain- 
ing these payments and transferring them to the Allies. 
There are a great many details, but only the broad out- 
lines can be considered by us at the moment. First of 
all, the budgetary and general financial position of Ger- 
many has to be regularized and her currency stabilized. 
For this purpose the experts propose the establish- 
ment of a gold-issue bank in Berlin, but under inter- 
national control and financed by international capital, 
or, alternatively, a re-organization of the Reichsbank, 
the present currency being withdrawn, and notes of the 
bank issued on a gold basis. This will help the budget- 
ary position, but the experts conclude that to establish 
equilibrium—to balance the budget—the German Gov- 
ernment must have full economic and fiscal sovereignty 
over all German territory, subject only to such super- 
vision as the experts specify. To assist the process of 
recovery still more, the experts state that Germany 
must be given temporary relief from paying reparations, 
though they recognize that, owing to the necessities 
of the Allies, a complete moratorium, even during the 
first two years, is not practicable. What they suggest 
is that Germany should pay, for 1924-25, £50 millions ; 
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for 1925-26, £61 millions ; for 1926-27, about the same; 
for 1927-28, about £87 millions; and for 1928-29, £125 
millions. By the end of the fiscal year 1928-29, they 
assume that the financial and economic situation of 
Germany will have become normal, and, thereafter, the 
charge annually for reparations is put at £125 millions. 
These are vast amounts, but it must be remembered 
that the experts are clearly of the opinion that Germany, 
given the conditions stipulated, will be able to meet 
them. The view of Germany, however, may be quite 
a different one, but we shall soon know what it is. 

Guarantees or productive pledges are to be taken, 
according to the Report, in the form of a lien on the 
German railways and of mortgages on German indus- 
tries ; and additional payments are to be obtained from 
controlled taxes—on tobacco, alcohol, sugar, and beer 
—and also from Customs duties. The experts propose 
that the German railways shall be converted into an 
enormous joint stock company, with a capital of £750 
millions: £100 millions in preference shares; £550 
millions in first mortgage bonds ; and the rest in common 
stock, all of which is to go to the German Government, 
as well as one-quarter of the preference shares. The 
first mortgage bonds are to carry five per cent. interest, 
and to the Reparations account will be placed from the 
railways sums rising from about £20 millions in the 
first year to £33 millions in the fourth year. 
The balance of the payments is to be obtained 
from the controlled taxes, the maximum made 
available for a standard year being placed at about 
462 millions. From this general statement it is plain 
that the object aimed at by the Committee is the defi- 
nite assignment of specific revenues to the Allies. There 
arises the question of control. The experts in one way 
or another have arranged for the control of these 
revenues and of the sources from which they are derived, 
but they reject any system which would involve the 
control of the revenue and expenditure of Germany as 
a whole. In other words, their business was to say 
how much Germany could pay and whence and how the 
payments could come. But there is one important 
feature they submit as a preliminary, and that is the 
issue to Germany of a foreign loan in the first year of 
#40 millions, to help her on’ to her feet. The experts 
maintain that “‘ if the Allies co-operate and produce 
good political conditions,” Germany has excellent 
security for such a loan, which could be floated in the 
open money markets of the world. ‘‘ If the Allies co- 
operate and produce good political conditions ’’— 
there’s the rub. The experts bank, so to speak, very 
largely on the good faith of Germany, but M. Poincaré 
finds a constant text in her bad faith, and their 
implicit condemnation of the occupation of the Ruhr 
must be most unpalatable to him. The situation waits, 
as before, chiefly on his attitude. 


THE INDIVIDUALIST’S TASK 


PPORTUNITIES for the ironist have never 

yet been lacking in the curious history of man- 

kind, and mordancy is a gift seldom in need of 
provocation. Most of us, however, are too charitably 
minded or of such an easy-going nature that we prefer 
to take a comfortable view of the failings of our age, 
persuading ourselves that, on the whole, things are 
for the best, and that untoward happenings tend to 
right themselves. Thus do wars and other catas- 
trophies overwhelm us, and, taking no thought for the 
morrow, when the morrow comes we find that thinking 
is of no avail. 

In spite of much political activity this attitude is 
prevalent to-day, when there is special need for the 
exercise of that foresight which science teaches us we 
should use to avoid disaster. Amid times of perhaps 
unequalled sorrow and distress we have the spectacle 
of a Church which should offer consolation and moral 
leadership rapidly declining in influence, when the 
importance of individual responsibility cannot be over- 
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estimated we have a Government which believes in 
transferring that responsibility to itself, and, while 
large numbers are struggling with adversity, a section 
of the populace is glaringly self-indulgent. We have 
over a million of unemployed, side by side with the fact 
that the turnover on betting is estimated at £200 
millions annually, upon which sum we are too hypo- 
critical to make a levy. Burdened with an enormous 
national debt, we yet see fit to promise the repeal of 
the entertainments’ tax. Strikes, which reduce the 
national income, are called at the shortest notice, injur- 
ing an already over-tried community, and depend for 
their settlement not so much upon the claims of justice 
as the pressure of the inconvenience which they cause. 
The unskilled "bus inspector receives his four or five 
pounds a week; the skilled agricultural labourer 
obtains a miserable pittance, and often lives under 
wretched conditions. As a result the agriculture of 
this country is coming to rely for its labour upon the 
village idiot and the person who has not spirit enough 
to go further afield. Similar anomalies are to be found 
in almost every direction. ie 


The successful maintenance of this paradoxical state 
of affairs, where the purveyor of luxuries and the non- 
producer contrive to extract a comfortable living while 
the actual producer barely exists, has depended hitherto 
upon the wealth which we have drawn from abroad. 
We are all aware that our trade is far from being satis- 
factory, that we have lost most of our pre-war foreign 
investments, but few seem to understand that, com- 
bined with the effect of our heavy taxation, the natural 
consequence must be a lowering of the standard of liv- 
ing. The problem is not merely to recover trade, but 
to make allowance for an increased population. In the 
ten years to 1921 the population of England and Wales 
grew by 1,815,000; emigration statistics are compli- 
cated by war conditions, but it is certain that the 
increase was reduced less than a third by net outflow. 
On many sides it is urged that wholesale emigration 
will solve our industrial difficulties, but we cannot 
ignore the fact that the new countries desire to main- 
tain the standard of living they now enjoy, and that 
restrictions imposed to secure this end limit the possible 
absorption of our surplus population. Indeed, the 
prospect of a trade expansion sufficient to maintain the 
standard of living of our growing population at its 
present level is by no means a certain one. Little has 
happened to make us believe that the problem of Ger- 
many and France is much nearer a permanent solu- 
tion, and, in any event, we shall experience severe com- 
petition on the part of our former enemy in view of the 
reduced economic standard its people must necessarily 
endure. Recent events have shown that our home 
market is now not immune from this pressure, and cer- 
tainly no measure of ours could prevent German 
inroads into foreign markets. As far as the Colonies 
are concerned, we know that Australia and Canada are 
importing largely from the United States, and that, as 
the years pass, they themselves must tend to become 
manufacturing countries in a greater degree than at 
present. In certain directions they already compete 
with the Mother Country. Elsewhere, we have the 
knowledge that the increasing cotton mills in India 
are more and more supplying the consumption of that 
country to the consequent injury of our own industry. 


We cannot estimate the future contributions of 
science. It is possible that some great discovery may 
compensate for our diminishing natural resources. It 
is to be hoped that we are far from the day when we 
shall have to import coal for our requirements; there 
is plenty of room for economies to prolong its use and 
to offset the higher expenses which would result from 
deeper excavation. Apart, however, from the contri- 
butions which new processes may make, we seem, as 
indicated above, to be faced with the probability of a 
lower standard of living. We all lament the struggle 
for world markets which, as the Socialist rightly 
contends, sometimes leads to wars. What is the alter- 


native with our present population? ‘There does not 
seem to be a wholly satisfactory one, although we could 
all help matters a great deal by living more sensibly. 
Indeed, probably the outstanding need of our times is 
an economic asceticism, not only to serve an economic 
necessity but in an effort to bring about a simplifica- 
tion of modern life. One has but to walk through the 
West End to see that too much money is being spent 
on luxuries. It is no answer that such expenditure 
gives employment to someone. Saved and rightly 
invested it would expand our productive power and 
thus help to remedy our ills. It is true that these aré 
troubled days for investors, but the man who can afford 
to take industrial risks should do so, even though his 
patriotic action meet with little appreciation, As far 
as the risks are caused by European politics, little can 
be done to remove them, but Labour will have to under- 
stand, sooner or later, the damage which strikes do by 
discouraging saving for the provision of new industrial 
capital. Reduction of costs to meet foreign competi- 
tion, and thereby increase employment, is not dependent 
upon wages alone, but upon an abundant supply 
of capital, making economical borrowing possible. 

The times also call for reflection upon the waste 
caused in our social system by advertising. We all 
agree that a certain amount is both attractive and neces- 
sary, but at present it is carried to a ridiculous excess. 
The argument is that extensive advertising, by increas- 
ing the sales of goods, makes production possible at 
the lowest price. There is much to be said for this, 
but advertising—and ‘‘ salesmanship ”—are also very 
largely used to persuade people to buy things which 
they do not really want and also as a sop to keep a 
favourable Press. Sometimes, too, having spent pro- 
digiously on advertisements, firms make agreements 
among themselves to keep up the prices of seemingly 
rival productions. In this respect the individual can 
do much by judicious buying, recognizing the value of 
advertising but doing something also to reduce the 
waste it frequently causes through excessive outlays 
and wheedling of buyers. We cannot disguise the fact, 
nor should we wish to do so, that our present system, 
with all its advantages, is often ostentatious, vulgar 
and wasteful. The Socialist believes that he can 
eliminate all of these imperfections by State action, 
but the true remedy clearly is for the individual to be 
more economical, more healthily sceptical, of better 
taste. These virtues are more than ever needed now 
that the general standard of living is seriously threat- 
ened by the course of international events. While the 
nation must not relax its efforts in the realm of com- 
merce, wise spending is the best resistance we can indi- 
vidually offer to this unpleasant possibility. To some 
extent, also, we shall thereby remove the disparity 
between the rewards of non-producer and producer, 
middleman and manufacturer, and so partially balance 
the follies of our Governments and fellow men. 


Verse 
IN THE STUDIO 


S it March, spring, winter, autumn twilight, noon, 
Told by this distant sound of cuckoo clocks? 
Sunday it is—five lilies in a swoon 
Decay against your wall—aggressive flocks 
Of alley-starlings enervate a mood. 
The rain drops pensively—‘‘ If one could paint, 
Combine the abstract with a certain rude 
Distinctive form, knot passion with restraint . . . ”’ 
** If one could use the murk that fills a brain, 
Undo old symbols, and beget again 
Fresh meaning on dead emblem . . . ”’ so one lies 
Here, timeless—while the lilies’ faded skin 
Attests the hours, and rain sweeps from the skies; 
The bird sits on the chimney, looking in. 
Nancy CuNARD 
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LADIES WHOSE SCANT WITS 
By Ivor BRowNn 


lusion. By J. E. Harold Terry. The Ambassadors’ Theatre. 
po y om Rubies. By Alfred Sutro. The Comedy Theatre. 
Monica. By Ernest Cecil. The Everyman Theatre (now with- 


drawn). 

EREDITH’S ‘ Diana’ was at her best when 
M she defined romance as “‘ fiddling harmonics on 

the strings of sensuality.” How well the play- 
goer gets to know those cloying strains, the true musi- 
cal counterpart of the chocolates most unmusically 
mouthed by the members of the audience, who are con- 
vinced, with some justice, that the acted sweetmeat is 
insupportable without the edible confectionery. But 
in this matter of fiddle-sticks the British stage has a 
particular variation of its own, the fiddling of harmonics 
on the strings of stupidity. This stupidity must be 
feminine, expensively gowned, and dowered with an 
infuriating array of impish tricks miscalled ‘* charm.” 
The dramatist who woos the favours of the general 
public begins by losing his heart to the stupidest 
woman he can think of; it is nothing to him that we 
live in a feminist world, that women have votes, latch- 
keys, degrees, and Ministerial portfolios. The women 
of his audience have long ceased to consider chuckle- 
headedness the first attribute of feminine grace; they 
have not the slightest desire to make the nestling chicks 
of the ‘ Sweet Lavender’ period their models. But 
the dramatist does it for them, thus proving once more 
that our commercial drama is always thirty years 
behind the times. 

In each of the plays mentioned above the heroine is 
made to achieve a miracle of witlessness and yet is 
supposed to retain our sympathy. The women in the 
audience are, equally with the men, guides of our 
imperial destinies, but the women on the stage could 
not guide themselves from the Marble Arch to Oxford 
Circus without falling into the category of ‘‘ lost, stolen 
or strayed.” An occasional feminine fool has as much 
right in our plays as the occasional masculine nincom- 
poop, but the succession of supposedly fascinating 
imbeciles into whose modish robes our leading actresses 
continue to fit themselves is not only a [libel on a sex, 
but an offence to common intelligence. 

Our first fool is the heroine of ‘ Collusion.’ Mrs. 
Ridgewell is the wife of Wing-Commander Ridgewell, 
D.S.O., D.F.C. While the gallant commander is in 
Mesopotamia, his simpering dame establishes herself 
in a Knightsbridge maisonette (complete with lounge- 
hall), and covers her desk with photographs of Mr. 
Owen Ffolliott, man about town. She hands to Mr. 
Owen the key of her front door. His mistress? 
Nothing of the sort, for this is England under the cen- 
sorship—or is it simply under Mr. Terry’s notion of 
what the public wants? In any case Mrs. Ridgewell is 
of unchallengeable virtue. She gives away nothing but 
her key, and when her Owen naturally attempts to 
steal a kiss, not Mrs. Grundy herself could have equalled 
Diana Ridgewell’s glance of outraged scorn. This 
seems a little rough on Owen, but he doubtless deserved 
it for wasting his time on the lady. The rest of the 
play is devoted to the rivalry of Owen and the Wing- 
Commander in a contest of wits to possess a woman 
who can hardly be said not to know her own mind, 
because she has no mind to know. 

And yet the play is amusing—amusing, that is to 
say, if you can cut it up into sections, lines and inci- 
dents. The people may all behave like fools, but, out- 
side their actions, they are capable of cleverish speech, 
and the husband, at least, can cut diverting capers. 
The incident of the collusive divorce which never 
materialized gives the author a chance to satirize the 
law and, if he makes his characters look asses, he makes 
the law look more asinine still. Mr. Hugh Wakefield, 
as the Wing-Commander, is a genuine comedian with 
an agreeable delicacy of touch, and he carries off some 
tipsy tomfoolery with as little offence as he did in 
‘ Bluebeard’s Eighth Wife.’ In the end, of course, 


Owen is confounded, and the Ridgewells go off together 
to Mesopotamia; I hoped the Wing-Commander got 
a handsome premium for the key of the Knightsbridge 
maisonette : Mesopotamia, with that company, held out 
no promise of Eden. Mr. Wakefield saves the play 
with his sprightliness, but only if you attend it with 
your reasoning powers put safely out of action. Reflec- 
tion here is ruin, 

Mr. Sutro in ‘ Far Above Rubies ’ has got hold of a 
far more plausible type of feminine stupidity. Most 
wives believe their husbands to be under-rated and 
under-paid. It is one of the ways of the world. Some 
of these wives pass from belief to blundering action on 
their husband’s behalf, and do him not a little harin 
by their clumsy pulling of wires. Mr. Sutro gives us 
the Civil Servant’s wife, angling for another five hun- 
dred a year for her officially-neglected husband. Her 
angling directs the hook into nearly every place but 
the right one, and the resulting comedy of errors might 
have had some point if it had only been given more care 
in workmanship. Im any case Mr. Sutro cannot resist 
the fiddle; out come the harmonics on the strings of 
stupidity, and the idiot wife, instead of driving her hus- 
band to drink or separation as a result of her fatuous 
intrigues, actually wins the prize by accident. So down 
falls the curtain on promoted husband and successful 
wire-pulling wife, and we are all sent home with the 
comforting doctrine that there’s nothing succeeds like 
a soft head, and that heaven helps those who harm 
their husbands. 


Heaven, according to general experience, does noth- 
ing of the kind. If Mr. Sutro had been concerned to 
put life on the stage, he could have made an interesting 
play by demonstrating the dangers of indiscriminate 
wifely ambition: the husband would end in ridicule, 
the marriage in collapse. But truth is judged 
(wrongly, I believe) to be utterly unpalatable; so the 
dramatist takes up his fiddle-sticks and gives us the old 
harmonics. He incidentally gives us some of the 
crudest possible satire of the Civil Service, whose habits 
he has, apparently, studied in the cartoons of the estim- 
able ‘ Poy.’ Miss Marie Lohr is the blundering wife. 
dressed ridiculously above the family income, and _act- 
ing with a conscientious sincerity that seems out of 
place in so artificial a play. Mr. Herbert Marshall is 
admirable as the husband, and there is a part for Miss 
Marie Tempest, not a large one, but quite sufficient for 
Miss Tempest to drive the stupidities of the plot out of 
our minds. This Lady Messilent has her wits about 
her and shows how vastly amusing the clever woman 
can be when matched with the conventional darling, 
whose heart may be as large as a cabbage, but whose 
head is of British oak. 


In producing ‘ Monica’ Mr. Macdermott has had 
one of the lapses which occur from time to time in 
even the best regulated theatres. The story is poor 
enough for the baser kind of film, and the stupid heroine 
is more than usually irritating because she is presented 
to us as the modern girl with her head screwed cn 
properly. But what does Miss Monica do? As schem- 
ing parents are endeavouring to marry her to a sinister 
earl, she runs away from home and goes one evening 
to the bachelor chambers of a handsome K.C. When 
somebody (the earl, of course) arrives, she goes into 
the K.C.’s bedroom and starts to take down her hair 
for an improved coiffure. When the door is opened— 
but it is tedious to follow this trifle further. But I 
would seriously ask whether the author, Mr. Ernest 
Cecil, thinks that level-headed young women of to-day 
are really ‘‘ gummocks ” of this kind, and whether the 
young women of his audience enjoy this gummocky 
kind of portraiture. Miss Dorothy Holmes-Gore 
worked with great resource to make the gummock 
credible, while Mr. Brember Wills introduced some 
neat buffoonery as a doddering old snob. 

On this score our players deserve a generous com- 
passion; in play after play they have to go on using 
théir brains to simulate the lack of them. 
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OF CHILDREN IN ITALY 
By Louis GOLDING 


HE modern pictorial art provided for the delecta- 

tioh of the Neapolitan young will go far towards 

Solving those insistent ethical and sociological 
problems which present themselves as you wander 
from city to city of Italy. One picture is particularly 
eloquent and is at the moment so popular that it over- 
flows the counters of the picture-dealers and might be 
bought with your candles, macaroni or stockings, 
wherever your morning’s has led you. The 
masterpiece represents three demure Neapolitan lads, 
about twelve years old. That they are smoking and 
drinking with gusto needs hardly be stated; but they 
are playing cards, I grieve to say, and for money too. 
Yet even this might be condoned. But when you see 
that the youngest and most innocent of those children 
has secretly advanced his naked foot to the second 
most ifinocent, and that he conveys the ace of trumps 
between his toes, you feel that Wordsworth would 
have modified the ‘ Ode upon the Intimations of Im- 
mortality ’ had he resided in Naples at the time of its 
composition. Thé point is that there is no suggestion 
of disapproval about the picture. Far from it. Both 
the artist and his numerous public have nothing but a 
good-humoutred admiration for the ingenuity of the 
innocent young gentleman. ‘‘ Go ye and do likewise.”’ 

You will see these children in fullest action in the 
high-vaulted Galleria, which is the focus of the ameni- 
ties of Naples. Here the officers throw their blue 
cloaks more royally about them ; the students, swagger- 
ing in their pink peaked caps, look as if they had 
stepped out of a eartvas by Uccello and liked it too 
much to dream of returning. And the young gentle- 
men selling papers or shining shoes or pursuing less 
formal occupations, make the whole placé reverberate 
like a crowded swimming-bath. It is amusing to trace 
the echoes of their separate cries as they rebound from 
the roofs and are twisted into vocal shapes still 
stranger than when they set out upon their journey; 
and still more to realize how we that sit at our table out- 
side the cafés are tabulated in a hierarchy of possibili- 
ties. This one may bounteously leave the dregs of his 
beet uridfuhk. This one may generously forget to 
tread upon the stump of his cigarette. This one may, 
if you look forlornly enough at him, be touched for a 
twenty-centesimi piece. But this one... hush !— 
he’s a tourist and has had tather more to drink than 
he can statid. You see how his jacket-pocket is 
gaping? He may have stuffed into it his . . . hush, 
you'll put him on his guard! Yes, so carefully 
tabulated in our orders of potentiality that many a 
dramatist would give his eyes for so unerring an in- 
tuition of character. Indeed, afe not those orders 
enumerated by Dionysius the Ateopagite of seraphim 
dominations and princedoms and the later orders of 
saints major and saints minor and beatifics and vener- 
ables—are not all these ultimately tabulations less in 
reference to intrinsic merit than in reference to some 
potentiality of human kindness? Precisely parallel to 
the system of the young men in the Galleria? The 
most agile of these Neapolitan urchins was a one- 
legged child, adding the staccato echo of his wooden 
stump to the conflict of shadowy hoises in the vault. 
On what more than usually bold adventure did mishap 
come to him ? Poor child, not with that leg, at least, 
will he ever again pass over to his heart’s companion 
the ace of trumps between toe and toe! 

Outside Naples these occupations are plied with less 
joie-de-vivre. Wandering lately by the harbour side 
of Ancona, I was aroused from my meditations by the 
noise of a small boy crying, ‘‘ Seppe threw my soldo 
in the sea. Seppe threw my soldo in the sea. Seppe 
threw my soldo in the sea.’’ It was pure monologue. 
Nothing else in the world occupied a corner in his 
conssousness. ‘‘ Seppe threw my soldo in the sea.’’ 
I looxed at the child more closely. He may not have 
been so ugly in repése, but the red eyes and flat 


nostrils and twitching mouth made the sight almost too 
hideous to bear. It was chiefly the mouth that repelled 
and fascinated me, for #t was almost as big as the rest 
of the face and curiously separate from it. The lips 
seemed to revolve independently on their own axis like 
a Catherine Wheel. They projected themselves, as it 
were, and writhed and twisted. ‘‘ Seppe threw my 
soldo in the séa.’’ A modern poet saw the nightmare 
fearfully reduplicated : 

Mouth after mouth, each from the face 

Still mouths and mouths that worked and gasped and gaped... 
Perhaps the child had become aware of my scrutiny. 
‘* Seppe threw my lira in the sea. Seppe threw my 
lira in the sea.’’ ‘‘ Did he, or did he not, say it was 
only a soldo?’’ I asked myself. ‘‘ I’m certain he 
said a soldo.’’ But the tune went on as if it were time- 
less as winds and waters. ‘‘ Seppe threw my lira in 
the sea.’’ I could bear it no longer. I produced the 
lira whose loss the homeless, moonlike mouth was 
bewailing. The boy put out a claw and pocketed it, 
silently, as a hall-stand pockets an umbrella. The face 
grew round the mouth, and a few hollow hootings 
proceeded from it, diminishing, like an owl dropping 
into sleep. I strode away along the railway line, for 
this happened at the harbour’s edge among the trucks. 
Three minutes later I stopped suddenly. Did I, or did 
I not, hear a voice? A voice wailing at the water’s 
edge? I turned and crept back again in the shelter 
of a line of trucks like a train-thief. Then I paused 
and listened. ‘‘ Seppe threw my soldo in the sea. 
Seppe threw my soldo in the sea.’’ I shunk away, 
clenching and unclenching my fists. 

The technique of these young people is worth study. 
Sometimes it becomes so consummate that it over- 
reaches itself, and their begging becomes an abstract 
art performed entirely without reference to reward, like 
a good painter painting, or a poet making songs. 
There was a little lady in Rovigo who preceded me by 
no more than a few feet, yet never impeding me. And 
she chirped, ‘“‘ Ah, carita! Ah, carita! ’’ passionately. 
And still she hopped before me, as a robin will, upon 
September dusks down English lanes. The child would 
have been embarrassed, I almost think, had I inter- 
rupted her wistful chirping to present her with a coin. 
For the same sort of reason the boy at Ancona had 
expressed no gratitude for my lira, simply because the 
money was irrelevant, almost impertinent. Whether 
I gave him a lira or no, Seppe had thrown his soldo 
into the sea. Or hadn’t he? 

In Sicily, on the sophisticated eastern coast from 
Taormina to Syracuse, I am disposed to believe that 
when they offer you flowers they do artlessly expect 
you to offer them money in return. ‘‘ Soldi, soldi!”’ 
they insist hungrily, pressing pink asphodel or purple 
comfrey upon you. You may be of those who con- 
sider that to receive Sicilian flowers from the hands of 
one of Persephone’s own children is worthy of as much 
bounty as you can dispense. You will not be of that 
mind for long. When you have outworn that philo- 
sophy, let this be your mode of action. As soon as two 
children are seen approaching you (for they always 
hunt in pairs) holding in their sticky hands their 
scraggy bouquet of asphodel and comfrey, stoop 
swiftly down to meadow or hedge side. Lift thence 
one solitary branch of ragwort or whatsoever dis- 
hevelled weed grows in that place. Then approach 
the approaching children, proffering the weed to them, 
crying the while loudly, ‘‘ Soldi, soldi!’’ First you 
will behold them rooted to the ground, as if they grew 
there, in the company of Jove’s beard and blue borage. 
Then their jaws will drop. Then their dark Sicilian 
eyes will expand with terror. Then there will be as it 


were a sound of plants uprooted. And four seconds 
later their feet are twinkling over the golden meadow, 
as if all Hell’s devils were pursuing them. Upon the 
whole of that coastland there will be no more children 
approaching you with asphodel and comfrey, crying, 
‘* Soldi, soldi!’’ Which you may consider something 
gained or lost, as it pleases you. 
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BEETHOVEN AND TWO CONDUCTORS 
By Hussey 


HE recent performances of the Ninth Symphony 
| under Weingartner and Koussevitzky have once 
more divided the critics and the musical public 
into two camps, which may be labelled, rather for the 
sake of convenience than with strict accuracy, 
‘* classical ’’ and ‘‘ romantic.’’* The question fas even 
been put to the audience, after the manner in which 
the voice of the House is taken, and the Romantic 
party is declared to ‘‘ have it.’’ That is to say, 
Koussevitzky’s audience shouted louder and longer 
than Weingartner’s. I could quote Casca in ‘ Julius 
Cesar’! I can indeed imagine that the Russian 
lightning conductor charged the atmosphere with the 
electric flashes of his vivid personality to an extent that 
may well have blinded reasonable judgment. A friend, 
who displayed all the symptoms of the recent passing 
of a current through his system, told me just after the 
concert that Weingartner had been ‘‘ knocked into a 
cocked hat.’’ Since I was unfortunately unable to be 
present at Koussevitzky’s performance, I can give no 
opinion on that; but from my experience of his con- 
ducting, I dare say that Beethoven too must have been 
in danger of a similar ignominy. 

I do not wish to belittle Koussevitzky, who is the 
greatest conductor of his particular school I have 
heard. I have never seen anyone with such a 
remarkable right arm; it is as_ sensitive and 
as quick in action as a seismograph. But in 
the classics he seems to me to commit the 
same kind of errors as Albert Coates, though he 
commits them infinitely better. Rather I wish to range 
myself as a supporter of the ‘‘ classical ’’ party, and, 
if there is to be a fight, not to act as a mere spectator. 
There are, broadly, two ways in which an executant 
may approach the music he wishes to interpret. He 
may bend it to his will and make it again in his own 
image. That is the way of Koussevitzky and of 
Busoni. The value of such performances will vary 
generally in proportion to the musical sensibility of the 
executant and, for each of us individually, according to 
the amount of sympathy we have for his particular 
point of view. The second way is to keep strictly to 
the score and to give the music as it is written. Here 
the value of the performance depends upon the ability 
of the executant to transform the letter into the expres- 
sive spirit of the music. It is the way of Weingartner 
and of Emil Sauer. It involves the complete fusion of 
the strong personality of the performer into the 
music—and I would dispute any suggestion that 
Weingartner has any less individuality than Kous- 
sevitzky—and it seems to me the more difficult, even 
as it is the less showy, task. Let me illustrate my 
meaning thus: one of the most difficult things in 
violin-playing is the production of octaves absolutely 
in tune. When it is done, it sounds so simple that a 
violinist of great and deserved reputation said that he 
never played them quite in tune, because the audience 
would fail to recognize the difficulties he was over- 
coming! Even so it takes a keener attention and a 
finer perception to appreciate the sensitive balance and 
the true expression of the composer’s ideas through the 
subservience of the executant than to be captured by 
sensational contrasts and new readings. 

Weingartner showed two supreme qualities as a 
conductor. His tempi always seemed exactly right, 
whether one regarded them in relation to the particular 
movement or to the work as a whole; and he set them 
with absolute certainty on the first beat of each move- 
ment. There is no trial-by-error about his methods, 
as there was in the playing of a pianist I heard recently, 
who did not make up his mind about the speed 
of a theme until he was half-way through the first 


* The vagueness of these terms is emphasized by the manner 


in which Mr. Ernest Newman has cleverly proved, to his own 
Satisfaction, that Koussevitzky’s is really the classical interpre- 
tation. 


statement of it. Weingartner’s second quality is that 
he makes the remainder of the orchestra accompany 
whichever instrument happens to be at the moment 
prominent in the musical texture. He always allows 
that instrument sufficient latitude to get the best out 
of a phrase. I gather from an article by Mr. Edward 
Dent, in a recent number of the Nation, that this is 
precisely the direction in which Toscanini also excels. 
It is only possible to a conductor who has an absolute 
knowledge of the work he is directing. There is 
nothing specially wonderful in the fact that Wein- 
gartner conducted the Ninth Symphony without a 
score; but it is a symbol of his ability to devote his 
whole attention to the control of the players. In an 
ideal world, every conductor would dispense wiih the 
written notes, just as pianists, and singers who have 
any respect for themselves or their audience, perform 
without music. 

In order to illustrate the difference in the methods 
of Koussevitzky, who is as much concerned with the 
detail of the moment as Weingartner is with the whole 
scheme of a work, let me instance their respective 
treatment of a particular passage in the last movement 
of the Ninth Symphony. In the section before the final 
Prestissimo there is a passage marked Poco Adagio, 
the general direction being Allegro ma non tanto. 
The traditional manner, followed by Weingartner, of 
treating this passage is to take it at half the speed of 
the surrounding Allegro, so that the music flows 
straight on and the slower statement of the theme 
becomes an augmentation of it, apparently in notes of 
double value. At rehearsal—and I have no reason to 
doubt, in the actual performance—Koussevitzky took 
the Allegro exceedingly fast, ignoring the direction 
ma non tanto, and, by way of paying Paul with the 
theft from Peter, substituted molto for poco in the 
Adagio. I have no doubt in my own mind that here 
Weingartner was right and Koussevitzky wrong, not 
because the latter chose to vary the accepted tempi, 
but because, by doing so, he destroyed the continuity 
of the music and broke the back of this section of the 
movement. Koussevitzky undoubtedly puts infinitely 
more passion into any performance he gives and he 
raises his audience at the time to a higher pitch of ex- 
citement. But for many of us Weingartner’s reading 
was the more profound, the more moving; and I ven- 
ture to suggest to those who were present at both 
concerts, that in the tranquillity of recollection they 
will find his poise, whose very perfection makes it less 
obviously perceptible at the moment, and the unbroken 
sweep of his line from beginning to end of each move- 
ment, more memorable than all the frenzy of a sensa- 
tional interpretation which may easily sweep away 
reason in the torrent of its unmistakable, momentary 
and piecemeal effectiveness. 


OUR WOMEN’S CLUB 
By HELEN HAMILTON 


UR Women’s Club certainly fills a need. Men 

can go to a ‘‘ pub ”’ when they feel the need of 

a chat and a little relaxation, to say nothing of 
evading the ‘‘ childer’’ for a space, but our women 
folk, if they wish to stand well with their neighbours, 
cannot make a habit of going too. Now and then, 
perhaps, on special occasions, or on a Sunday night 
after a walk, for a lady-like glass of port, delicately 
sipped, or the more plebeian and sustaining stout... . 
So the club fills a gap in our women’s social life. For 
after all, being human, they like to get away from the 
children now and then, to wash their hands, so to 
speak, of home-life and its never-ending duties. The 
opportunity for a good gossip, provided by the club 
meetings once a week, is not the least of the attrac- 
tions. Our women, however, are far from admitting 
that they are any more addicted to this agreeable 
diversion than their men. ‘‘ Men! It’s not fer they to 
say nothink,’’ they remark scornfully. ‘‘ You watch 
*em w’en they meet-like, or be in the fields. W'y, ’alf 
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the mornin’s gorn, w’ile them stands torkin’!’’ And 
as to the deh that are started at the inn by purely Corr espondence 


masculine gatherings, why, it would take a man to think 
of them all! Still, not to be behind in the matter, they 
discuss all the village affairs at the club. Every woman 
brings her ‘‘ bit’’ and the ‘‘ bits ’’ are compared and 
put together and make quite an imposing series of 
tableaux. One topic that can always be turned on 
without losing freshness is the habit of a certain young 
lady of getting engaged and disengaged with truly re- 
markable rapidity. She has already acquired and dis- 
missed three ‘‘ fi-ancies,’? and rumour has it the fourth 
is about to receive his congé. Such flighty reckless- 
ness is frankly deprecated. It is flying in the face of 
Providence in a way not to be brooked in these days of 
man-shortage. ‘‘ ’Er better look out or er won’t get 
off at all,’’ they remark, shaking sagacious heads. 
‘* Such ighty-tity ways! An’ ’er baint as young as ’er 
was, not by no means.” 

Then there was the doctor’s daughter, who, having 
got herself talked about with a farmer, married him. 
This was the most damaging thing about it all, in the 
general opinion. Being old-fashioned, we don’t ap- 
prove of the gentry marrying outside their own class. 
We take too practical a view of marriage. ‘‘ Can ’er 
cook fer ’ee or clean a grate? ’’ asked an elder member 
of the club. ‘‘ No! ’’ was the emphatic answer. ‘‘ An’ 
will ’er get up early mornin’s an’ get ’is breakfast?’’ 
‘* No,’’ chanted the chorus unanimously. ‘‘ An’ w’en 
the childer come, will ’er be able to cook an’ clean fer 
‘em? ’’ ‘* No,’’ came the answer, more emphatic than 
ever. ‘‘ ’Ave to ’ave a girl a-purpose, an’ can ’e afford 
that? ’’ The meeting affirmed that he most assuredly 
could not. ‘‘Then wot did ’im marry ’er for? ’’ was the 
last triumphant question. ‘‘ ’Ad to,’’ someone answered 
with finality. ‘‘ Perhaps for love,’’ a lady-member of 
the committee suggested timidly. A derisive and gen- 
eral snort was all the response vouchsafed. But when 
the doctor’s daughter proved, beyond all possibility 
of doubt, to be an excellent wife and mother, the club 
felt a certain sense of injury. She ought not to have; 
it was tiresome and vexatious of her thus to refute 
well-grounded prophecy. However, that made fresh, 
if not very interesting, talk. 


Several of the club members go to work regularly 
at the houses of the gentry and are never tired of com- 
paring notes with regard to the tempers of their vari- 
ous ladies, their clothes, and the condition of their 
domiciles (a critical and disapproving attitude 
is the usual one in this matter), their husbands and 
children, whether they are inclined to be ‘‘ close ’’ or 
generous—in short, anything and everything to do 
with their employers is considered of absorbing in- 
terest. In a general way, they may be said to come 
under condemnation, especially those who have never 
had to do a hand’s turn for themselves. ‘‘ They be 
that partickler!’’ But they also excite a certain envy. 
‘* It must be nice to be a lady,’’ it is averred, ‘‘ an’ 
never ’ave ter do nothink else but tog yerself up and 
look pretty.’’ But there is a consensus of opinion 
among the members that undiluted idleness would 
soon become tedious. There are wheels within wheels 
at the Club, and some tact is required at times to keep 
them from locking. 


But our club is not purely social. In its inception it 
was meant to be mainly improving and elevating. But 
its members had other ideas, and these, on the whole, 
have prevailed. Still lectures are given on the rearing 
of babies, on home-hygiene, cooking and kindred 
matters. ‘‘ I goes to un ’cos I likes to ’ave a bit o’ a 
rest o’ an afternoon, an’ nobody carn’t get at you 
there. An’ there be some ladies ’as likes to tork to 
paw people. But, ter tell yer the truth, I generally 
closes me eyes an’ ’opes the lady doesn’t see.’’? This 
comment from one member might be said to sum up 
the attitude of all. 


ENGLISH LITERATURE IN FRANCE 
(FRom Our FRENCH CORRESPONDENT) 


EMILE HERZOG (alias M. André Maurois) 
M made an extraordinary success of his study of 
e Shelley entitled ‘ Ariel,’ and more recently M. 
Emmanuel Rodocanachi and M. Roger Boutet 
de Monvel have both published volumes on Byron, who 
never suffered in France the eclipse he has experi- 
enced in his own country. I find that English critics 
are interested, but a certain amount of surprise is exhi- 
bited at this evidence that French writers are—as it is 
put—becoming so attentive to English literature. Some 
time ago, Mr. J. Middleton Murry also said something 
implying that, in his opinion, there was far more French 
scholarship in England than the converse; whereupon 
he gave a very insufficient list of names in support of 
this judgment. As a matter of fact, English people 
seldom show—and I feel inclined sometimes to con- 
gratulate them on the fact—the passionate interest in 
literary history which is almost universal in France. 
This may account for their surprise at a thing which 
ought not to cause any. It can safely be said that in 
no European country has English literature been so 
faithfully and closely studied as it has been in France 
for nearly two hundred years, and I am conscious, while 
writing this without consulting a single book or note, 
that an ex professo work on the subject could muster 
four times as many data as those now occurring to my 
memory. 

The seventeenth century was almost exclusively in 
love with the classics and with Italian or Spanish litera- 
ture. Saint-Evremond managed to live forty years in 
England without showing a trace of English influence 
in his language or literary presentment. But Racine’s 
son was a good English scholar, and when Louis the 
Fourteenth died English was fast becoming the 
favourite study of cultivated Frenchmen. Eighteenth 
century thought in France is permeated with 
English influences quite as much as _ Pope— 
though he never knew the difference between 
a French imperfect and a_ preterite—is _per- 
meated with Boileau’s lean classicism. Walpole and 
Chesterfield could write a letter in French much better 
than Isabelle Vicomtesse d’Esmond was allowed to do 
by Thackeray, but the English letters of Voltaire in 
the British Museum are quite as good. During the 
nineteenth century it has seemed to superficial observa- 
tion as if German, instead of English, influences subtly 
crept into the best French thought with Madame de 
Staél, Quinet, Renan, the historical school, the philo- 
sophical school, and all the scientific schools. It is also 
a fact that during the Second Empire, in spite of the 
presence in Paris of a British colony as rich and brilliant 
as the American colony now is, distinguished Germans 
were lionized in France as they were nowhere else; 
and long before that date Friedrich Schlegel had felt 
as much at home in Paris as Heine was to do. But 
it is no less true that Chateaubriand returned from his 
emigration full of a passion for English literature that 
no other interest could supersede. Sainte-Beuve would 
be regarded as an English specialist if his numerous 
contributions to the study of English literature were 
not hidden in his overwhelming production, and how 
can one mention the name of the French poet who 
towers above the writers of the nineteenth century, 
Hugo, without associating the name of Shakespeare 
with his own? 

These are peaks, visible from any distance, but the 
least investigation in less famous directions leads to 
the discovery of a tremendous amount of critical works 
or translations. Taine need hardly be mentioned, of 
course, but every Englishman ought to seize a chance 
of looking at the files of the Revue Britannique. Those 
hundreds of volumes keep pace with English literature 
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as a man is followed by his shadow. Jane Eyre, thanks 
to it, was popular in Paris a few months after its 
appearance in London. Difficult authors were appre- 
ciated by Frenchmen before being so by their own com- 
patriots : this was the case with Meredith, as M. Charles 
du Bos was pointing out not long ago, in the Revue 
Critique des Idées. Who will tell how many a French 
newspaper editor, in quest of interesting novels and 
yet unwilling to pay the price which a wide-awake pub- 
lisher, helping or exploiting an innocent author, will 
demand, goes to the Revue Britannique as the Ameri- 
can prospector goes to a deserted Spanish mine in 
Mexico, and comes back with pure gold? Few people 
to-day know the name of Montégut, fewer know the 
names of his rivals in the Revue des Deux Mondes or 
the Revue Britannique, but they followed and inter- 
preted English literature and art with rare under- 
standing. 

Towards 1860 the study of English spread in the 
lycées. Most of the teachers were ‘‘ English,’’ that is 
to say that as in most cases they had to be Catholics, 
they were wandering Irishmen, similar to the interest- 
ing but bizarre fellow who translated Stendahl’s con- 
tributions to I forget which London review. Most of 
them were remembered affectionately by their pupils, 
but little of what they taught was remembered at all. 
However, half a dozen men in that extemporized staff 
—Addison, Elwall, Harris and Fleming are not quite 
forgotten—laid the foundation of future achievements. 
Examinations of increasing difficulty were made com- 
pulsory for all teachers of modern languages, till finally 
the Minister of Education created an Agrégation 
for English on exactly the same lines as the Agréga- 
tion for classical languages, five diplomas being 
offered for competition every year and about a hundred 
and twenty licentiates yearly entering the lists to com- 
pete for those diplomas. Competition of such a difficult 
nature was bound to produce excellence, and it is a fact 
that no nation can show such a distinguished body of 
professors as the 180-200 agrégés who at present teach 
English in the French universities or lycées. 

These results were largely owing to one man who 
ought to be better known in England than he is, for 
the English people who know him well are among the 
most cultivated. Auguste Angellier was during the 
greatest part of his life professor at Lille University. 
In 1893 he produced his two volumes on Burns, an in- 
exhaustible mine of literary and human knowledge, pre- 
ceded by a celebrated introduction, in which this then 
comparatively unknown scholar calmly went into an ex- 
amination of Taine’s theories on literary development 
which showed the mastery of genius helped by bound- 
less erudition. Shortly after, Angellier was appointed 
chairman of the board of examiners at Agrégation, and 
during twenty years he had a unique chance of putting 
the imprint of his strong hand on English scholarship 
in France. During this period he produced a poem, 
‘Amie Perdue,’ which is now sure to last as long as 
the French language, and seven or eight other volumes 
of verse which diverted the attention of the public from 
his professional characteristics. In fact, whatever 
this powerful thinker and writer tackled in speech or 
writing showed superiority, but it is as the leader of 
English scholarship in France as well as a poet that he 
ought to be remembered. It was an enchantment to see 
this subtle but eminently forceful intellect play with the 
most difficult texts from the Metaphysical School, or 
with arduous passages in Blake or Shelley; especially 
was it fascinating to hear him illustrate Shakespeare 
with Shakespearean metaphors, which he would produce 
as Spring’s breath produces daisies. It is not surprising 
that the fascination of such a man should have attracted 
scores of brilliant young men, and that the fastidious- 
ness of his requirements should have made mediocrity 
hateful to his hearers and pupils. Legouts, Chev- 
rillon, Douady, Hovelaque, Derocquigny, Morel, Feuil- 
lerat, Berger, Chevalley, Huchon, Delattre, Cazamian, 
Koszul, Aynard, and no doubt several others whom I 
forget, were his friends or his immediate disciples. 


Letters to the Editor 


@ The Editor of the Sarurpay Revirw welcomes the free expres- 
sion in these columns of genuine opinion on matters of public 
interest, although he disclaims responsibility alike for the 
opinions themselves and the manner of their expression. 

4 Letters which are of reasonable brevity, and are signed with 
the writer’s name, are more likely to be published than long 
and anonymous communications. 


I Letters on topical subjects, intended for publication the same 
week, should reach us by the first post on Wednesday. 


CONSERVATIVE POLICY 
To the Editor of the Saturpay Review 


SIR,—May I be permitted to inquire—as one not 
wholly without experience of electioneering and its 
needs—when we may expect the Conservative leaders 
to favour us with a lead as to what is to be the 
constructive policy of the party when this election that 
is to come suddenly upon us does come? I get every 
week from the Central Office a set of ‘‘ Hints for 
Speakers ’’—altogether admirable in their way—from 
which I am becoming very learned in the lore of 
Liberalism and Socialism, but can discover no material 
that enables me to explain what Conservatism is going 
to do for the country. ‘‘ Is Liberalism Dead? ’’ is a 
theme I prefer to say nothing about because (strictly 
in confidence) I know perfectly well that it is not! 
‘* How Socialism is quieting public opinion,’’ most of 
us know already. What we want is a Conservative 
programme so complete and attractive, that it will 
hold the attention of the electors against all else. Not 
that some of us, individually, cannot expound Con- 
servative principles as such, but it would be so much 
more effective if all alike were in a position to apply 
those great principles to an officially authorized pro- 
gramme for the immediate future. ll this cheap 
criticism of the other parties cuts no ice—as the say- 
ing goes. One marvels that it is broadcast to misguide 
inexperienced candidates and speakers into the most 
futile habit of talking about the other side and advertis- 
ing their programme. 

I am, etc., 
Wa. MARSHALL FREEMAN 

1 Temple Gardens, Temple, E.C.4 


SINGAPORE—AND JAPAN 
To the Editor of the SaruRrDay REVIEW 


SIR,—In view of the controversy on the subject of 
Singapore, I think that details—which, so far as I 
know, have not been made public in this country 
before—of a rather remarkable affair three years ago, 
may be of interest to your readers. I give the story 
in the words of a letter now lying before me : 


During the greater part of 1921 H.M.S. Merlin, the 
Admiralty survey ship, was engaged in surveying and charting 
the channel between Singapore Island and the State of Johore 
on the mainland. For the purpose of this survey, observations 
were taken on existing trigonometrical stations on shore. 
These stations usually took the form of whitewashed beacons 
erected on tripods so as to be plainly visible over the top of 
the jungle which densely covers all the hills. 

In August, 1921, as European Supervisor of Customs in 
Johore, I was on a tour of inspection of various Customs 
Stations round the coast, and, just before leaving the small 
village of Tanjong Surat at the mouth of the Kota Tinggi 
River, I was informed by Rajah Mohammed, the local Malay 
Customs clerk, that the Trig. Station on the hill at the back 
of the village had been moved. I was loath to believe his 
statement. till the man explained that until a few days pre- 
viously the corner of his bedroom window, a rain-gauge which 
he kept outside, and the Trig. Station were in line, and that, 
although the first two of These points were fixed, the Trig. 
Station was now out of line. 

I reported the matter on my return to Johore Bahru, and the 
following day returned to Tanjong Surat with the Commis- 
sioner of Police and several men. The hill was climbed, but 
the concrete base on which the station had stood proved to be 
empty; and after a search the station was found re-erected 
exactly 500 yards due East of its correct position. 

Further investigation revealed that the rubber estates in the 
immediate vicinity of the hill were owned and run by Japanese. 
As a result, the manager and some assistants of the estates 
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were arrested, tried and sentenced to long terms of imprison- 

ment, while all Japanese-imported coolies were deported. 

It is obvious that the Merlin’s survey would have been ren- 
dered useless to our Government, while anyone could have 
bought the chart, and, if he knew the exact error, have 
corrected it for his own or his Government’s use. 

I am inclined to believe that, were they asked for an 
expression of opinion, the Governments of the Philippines, 
Siam and the Netherlands East Indies would be just as much 
in favour of the establishment of a naval base at Singapore as 
is Australia. 

In the part of the above letter which I omit, the 
writer makes some caustic comments on the monopoly 
apparently enjoyed by foreigners of the photography 
business in Singapore and the Malay Peninsula—a 
monopoly enjoyed in pre-war days by Germans. 
‘““ How,”’ he asks, ‘‘ can a photographer doing a busi- 
ness of not more than $60 a month entertain his 
friends regularly to champagne dinners at Raffle’s 
Hotel unless he be subsidized? ”’ 

I am, etc., 
J. HEDLEY DRUMMOND 

4 Fitzroy Square, W.1 


THE MENACE OF NATIONALIZATION 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—It is surely recognized by the majority of 
people who think at all about England, that the advent 
of a Labour Government, and the strike epidemic, are 
merely part of the plan of campaign, arranged by the 
astute wire-pullers, who are concealed behind the wolf 
in sheep’s clothing in the person of Mr. MacDonald. 
All the answers given about unemployment show 
plainly that the Government have no intention of 
tackling this or any other problem except by 
Socialization. 

This comes out clearly in the answer to Sir William 
Davison by Mr. Shaw, and in the eagerness with 
which the plans for dealing with the traffic, in which 
Lord Ashfield plays a sinister part. Personal ambition 
leads him astray; in his dealings with the so-called 
‘* Pirates ’’ this is clearly shown, and Labour’s real 
treachery towards Labour leads them to preventing 
men who probably do not sign the ‘‘ Labour ” ticket 
from earning a living and putting into practice those 
qualities of courtesy that are so far to seek in those 
who call themselves Socialist. The plainer the self- 
imposed label, the more anti-social are such men and 
women in their private relationships. 

I am, etc., 
Beatrice H. DERRY 


44% CONVERSION LOAN 1940-44 
To the Editor of the SarurDay REVIEW 


SIR,—There is one important point which holders 
of 5 per cent. War Stock 1929-47 must consider very 
carefully in connexion with the conversion into the 
new 4% per cent. Conversion Loan 1940-44, or they 
may become liable to an Income Tax assessment which 
might otherwise not arise. 

It is fairly well known to holders of Government 
War Securities that they are liable to assessment for 
Income Tax in any year on the actual amount of un- 
taxed interest received from those securities in the 
preceding year, so that those who convert will receive 
only the June dividend untaxed, and yet be liable in 
1924-25 on the full amount of the preceding year’s in- 
terest, if any such security, however small, is retained. 
Thus a holding of £5,000 5 per cent. War Stock may 
be converted by a taxpayer who will remain liable 
merely because of the retention of (say) a £5 National 
War Bond. Moreover, in 1925-26 he would pay tax 
on the dividend received on June 1, 1924, so that 
eventually he will have paid tax on a full year’s 
interest on the amount of the 5 per cent. War Stock 
converted. 

By taking precaution, this needless liability may be 
averted. Those who convert, as well as others who 
may have occasion to realize a portion of their War 


Loan securities, should at the same time give notice 
to the Bank of England to tax the interest on the 
remaining holdings at time of payment of such interest 
and thus cease to be liable to an assessment on un- 
taxed interest. A claim can then be made for the 
assessment for 1924-25 to be adjusted to the actual 
income untaxed in that year. 

I am, etc., 

W. R. FArtRBROTHER, 
Income Tax Specialist. 
67/68 Cheapside, E.C.2 


A PLEA FOR GOOD COFFEE 
To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent in his letter in a recent 
issue, under above heading, does well to call attention, 
especially in this year of the Empire Exhibition, to the 
extreme difficulty, almost impossibility, indeed, of ob- 
taining, in any of the numberless cafés throughout the 
London area, or indeed throughout the kingdom, a 
grateful and refreshing cup of coffee, or even to 
‘* nose ’’’ the aroma of the fresh-roasted and ground 
bean. 

In a few of the better-class A.B.C. ‘‘ City ’’ depots, 
I have been able, by constant complaining, eventually 
to procure, for a short time, a fairly good cup made 
from freshly-roasted and ground stuff and heated in 
a thoroughly cleansed vessel, but this has been the 
exception and not the rule. At Picard’s, in Regent 
Street, they now serve tastes of nice coffee, as a help 
to the sale of their dry bean. At St. George’s House, 
St. Martin’s Lane, very good coffee can now (as for- 
merly, before the war) be obtained. These are, however, 
just a few exceptions, which prove the rule! 

Of course, the chief cause is the crass indifference 
of most people, in this country, who, as regards tea 
and more especially coffee, just take what is given to 
them. 

There is certainly a big field, especially in view of 
the large accession of foreigners and Americans who 
will attend the Exhibition, for our caterers en masse 
to adopt some means of making something more of a 
speciality of coffee preparation and coffee drinking. 
The main points to attend to are perfectly simple : 

1. Good coffee freshly and correctly roasted. 

2. Use only when freshly ground. 

3- Simplicity of preparation, preferably in an earthen- 
ware pot or receptacle. 

4- Absolute cleanliness of such articles. 

5. Coffee to be left on the grounds, not water simply 
strained once through the sauce. 

6. All the operations to be carefully supervised. 

If fresh supplies of good coffee are used, there 
should always be, in any café or restaurant where it 
is served, an aroma noticeable at once on entering the 
premises. 

Better bean coffee, I feel sure, can be obtained in 
abundance in London, than in most other Continental 
cities, where it is served so much better than here. 

I am, etc., 
Geo. SELIN 

59 Warrington Crescent, W.9 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REvIEw 


SIR,—Your American correspondent’s indictment of 
our British coffee is lamentably true. This is the 
reason: Hardly anybody puts enough coffee in the 


ug. 

This is the remedy: Take any common kitchen jug 
and heat it well. Now put in as much coffee as is usual. 
Look at it. Now put in twice as much. Add a pinch 


of salt. Pour boiling water into the jug and stir it for 
two minutes. Now let it stand by the fire for quite five 
minutes. 
about six drops of cold water. 

Then pour out. 


Now stir it once round again. Now add 
Now let it stand for 
another minute. 
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Any jug will do, any coffee, any spoon. My York- 
shire mother-in-law taught me this. Of coffee made 
this way even American guests always take a second 
cup! 

I am, etc., 
BerTA Ruck 

Fair Mile, Henley-on-Thames 


To the Editor of the SatuRDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—To make coffee properly—and nothing sur- 
passes it as a breakfast beverage—place the coffee 
without chicory in a jug, allowing a good dessertspoon- 
ful to a breakfast cup, pour on boiling water, add a 
pinch of salt, stir and let stand for a while, then pour 
through strainer and serve with plenty of hot milk. 

I am, etc., 
J. W. Ticket 

30 Kellett Road, S.W.z2. 


To the Editor of the Sarurpay REVIEW 


SIR,—Your correspondent’s letter on the subject of 
coffee must surely have struck a chord in the breast 
of many a poor dyspeptic, suffering from the evil effects 
of ground acorns and chicory. 

Could not your Gastronomic Critic devote a few lines 
to the subject and indicate the best blends to be used 
and the proper method of preparation? 

I am, etc., 
Eric V. BARNES 

Royal Automobile Club, S.W. 


JOAN OF ARC 
To the Editor of the SaturDay REVIEW 


SIR,—In your issue of March 29, ‘ Librarian ’’ 
speaks of Joan of Arc possessing all the virtues of the 
peasant. If by this he means that she came from the 
peasant class, I am under the impression that he is 
wrong. A Frenchman, who claimed to be descended 
from a brother of Joan of Arc, told me that her 
family belonged to what came to be called later on the 
petite noblesse, and added that otherwise Joan’s 
knowledge of arms and horsemanship would be inex- 


plicable. The French peasant of that day was very 
little of a horseman or of a soldier. 
I am, etc., 
H. J. Kerans 


Bidarray, France 


BACK TO METHUSELAH 
To the Editor of the SatuRDAy REVIEW 


SIR,—The ‘‘ Church and vegetarianism ’’ are not 
opposed to rejuvenation, as your Harley Street cor- 
respondent suggests, provided it is achieved in a 
reasonable and logical manner. But the ‘‘ Church and 
vegetarianism ’’ and common sense in general are 
opposed to that form of rejuvenation that seeks to 
make us believe that we can be made young again 
through robbing the animals of their organs. 

In our short and feverish lives we are asked to 
accept many things by those to whose profit it is to 
trade upon our credulity, but nothing, we must admit, 
has yet been devised as bait for our gullibility that 
shows greater contempt for our enlightenment than 
the statement that we must revert to the bodies of 
dumb beasts for the means of repairing the evils aris- 
ing from our excesses and our ignorance. It is 
evidence of the hold that medical quackery has upon 
supposedly intelligent people when even the most 
meagre credence is given by a portion of the public to 
the claims of certain surgeons that through the trans- 
plantation of the gland of an ape the penalty of im- 
proper living can be avoided. 

Verily, the cloak of science is used by a variety of 
impostors. 

I am, etc., 
MARGARET CARPENTER 

Chatou (Seine et Oise), France 


DESERT MOTORING 
To the Editor of the Sarurpay REviIEW 


SIR,—The trials just carried out by your War Office 
of the Renault six-wheeled motor car which I recently 
drove across the Sahara has provoked so much dis- 
cussion that I think your readers may care to have 
further details of the ‘‘ desert dash ’’ and desert motor- 
ing as a whole. Few people in England, I imagine, 
are as yet aware of the extent to which experiments 
of this sort have been carried out by France. 

I have been concerned in two separate desert ex- 
ploits. The first was a race over the sand mountains 
from the north coast of Africa to the Niger, Colomb- 
Bechard to Bourem, a distance of some 2,000 miles. 
Though no one had crossed this area since 1896 and 
frequent deposits of bleached human bones, always 
two by two, testified to the tragic failure of the last 
caravan, we covered it in the Renault six roux in 
six days—a record time. The second crossing of the 
sand sea was done more recently, between Touggourt 
and Tozeur, further east. This trip is one of the most in- 
teresting the Sahara can offer, and it may interest any 
readers of the SAtruRDAY REviEW who are contemplat- 
ing a trip East, to know that a regular motor service 
now runs between these two desert outposts connect- 
ing at one end by rail with Tunis and at the other with 
Biskra. It is a three days’ trip and a night stop is 
made at El Oued, a wonderful little village of mud huts 
ringed with date palms and surmounted by a beautiful 
white mud mosque. There is a little French café and 
hotel there, and near by at Guemar lives an extremely 
cordial ‘‘ Marabout ’’ or religious chief who insists on 
entertaining all European travellers to Arabian tea. 

You may see from this what progress is being made 
in desert transport, and one can only hope that similar 
conquests may shortly be undertaken in, say, South 
Africa and Australia. I may add in conclusion that at 
the present moment there is a strong movement on 
foot in Paris to organize a race with cars such as these 
across the Sahara Desert from end to end at its widest 
part. 

I am, etc., 
CHARLES SIBCOURT 


OUR SUBURBAN RAILWAYS 
To the Editor of the SarurDAayY REVIEW 


SIR,—May I add my experiences to those of your 
correspondent ‘‘ Season-Ticket Holder,’’ on the sub- 
ject of our Suburban Railway service? When travelling 
to Cannon Street it frequently happens that, finding 
myself in a Charing Cross train, I have to change at 
London Bridge. The other day, however, I caught a 
train scheduled to travel to Cannon Street. When it 
arrived at London Bridge, the porters set up a cry 
of ‘‘ Charing Cross train, Charing Cross only, change 
for Cannon Street.’’ Dutifully, but a little perplexed, 
I climbed out of the train, and glanced at the indicator 
which, sure enough, confirmed the warning of the 
aorters. The guard was about to wave his flag when 
something prompted me to ask him where his train 
was going. He replied, ‘‘ Cannon Street, hurry up!’’ 
and I was just in time to reboard the train as it 
steamed out of the station. The guard, I may add, 
was right. 

I am, etc., 
‘* ANOTHER SEASON-TICKET HOLDER ”’ 

Lewisham, S.E. 


To the Editor of the SaturDAY REVIEW 


SIR,—In regard to your correspondent’s recent re- 
marks on the S.E. & C. Railway’s suburban service— 
honour where honour is due. Yesterday, at Charing 
Cross station, I observed a servant of the company 
engaged in cleaning a compartment. 

I am, etc., 
T. BowaTER 


Woolwich 
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HOW THE SUBMARINE WAS BEATEN 


History of the Great War based on Official Docu- 
ments. Seaborne Trade. Vol. III. The 
Period of Unrestricted Submarine Warfare. 
By C. Ernest Fayle. Murray. 2is. net. 


HE concluding volume of Mr. Fayle’s work sur- 

passes its predecessors in interest and is a valuable 
contribution to the history of the war. He has per- 
formed his task with growing skill and judgment, so 
that each instalment has been better than the last. The 
period which is here covered was critical in every 
sense. There were weeks when the fate of the Allies 
hung in the balance and the balance seemed steadily 
to incline towards a German victory. The chance ot 
destroying the High Sea Fleet had been lost at Jutland 
in ‘‘the battle which was never fought’’; a 
large force of destroyers and light cruisers—the 
very vessels needed to combat the submarine—was 
detained at Rosyth or Scapa Flow, where it was re- 
quired to be in instant readiness to put to sea with the 
Grand Fleet. Thousands of experienced German 
officers and seamen who, if the fighting at Jutland had 
been resolutely pushed to a decision, would have been 
in British prisons or at the bottom, were available to 
man the U-boats and attack our shipping. How violent 
the attack was and how enormous the damage which 
it inflicted, Mr. Fayle brings out very clearly indeed. 
“Including Allied and neutral ships the reduction of 
the world’s tonnage by war causes during the [first] two 
months [February and March, 1917] amounted to over 
1,100,000 tons.’’ The extent of the damage was con- 
cealed from the country by the issue of Admiralty 
returns which, though strictly speaking they were cor- 
rect, were yet so drawn up as to convey a false 
impression. And this strain on our shipping came at 
a time when extraordinary demands had to be met. 
Neutrals early in 1917 ceased to clear for Italian 
ports, and Italy, our ally, had to be supplied with coal 
and other necessities by fresh drafts on our shrinking 
tonnage. 


Most impressive is the picture which Mr. Fayle 
gives of the silent economic and commercial war which 
proceeded side by side with the military and naval 
operations of the two groups of combatants, and also 
of the feats of British organization and initiative by 
which the crisis was overcome. If anything, the author 
fails to stress sufficiently the hardships that were 
suffered patiently and cheerfully by the people of this 
country, for they were the only people in the world 
that scrupulously obeyed the stringent food regula- 
tions. The Germans constantly evaded their own 
drastic rationing orders. The submarine, when the 
position had grown desperate, was defeated by the 
introduction of the convoy system. It seems remark- 
able that the application of that system was so long 
delayed and resisted by the Admiralty. It was first 
tried on a considerable scale in May, 1917, and almost 
from the first was a signal success. But it was not 
generally in force till late in July of that year. Out 
of the twelve convoys which reached British ports 
down to August 4, ‘‘ two vessels only had been 
torpedoed. One of these was an oil tanker which, 
though severely damaged, ultimately reached port; 
the other was a wheat-laden vessel from Montreal, 
which had parted company in a fog.’’ Yet with the 
convoy system new difficulties arose, and they were 
increased by the fatuous action of the Liquor Control 
Board. To unload quickly the mass of ships that 
congested our ports when convoys came in was a 
matter of life and death. The transport workers, toil- 
ing late at night, were positively refused by this Board 
the facilities necessary ‘‘ to obtain refreshment outside 
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the licensed hours,’’ and this refusal was maintained 
stubbornly and mischievously for the best part of a 
year. 


Some excellent pages show that the collapse of 
Russia was really caused by the stringent blockade 
which the German Powers imposed upon her, and 
which our operations were unable to break. ‘‘ Had 
the Baltic been accessible to Allied shipping, had the 
Dardanelles been forced in 1915, it is at least possible 
that the Revolution would never have come, or that 
its worst consequences would have been averted.’ 
Here, again, the reaction of Jutland was felt, for had 
the German High Sea Fleet been at the bottom, it is 
at least possible that Allied shipping would have been 
able to reach the Russian Baltic ports during the 
summer. The Bolshevik treachery once more precipi- 
tated a crisis; it gave the German Powers ‘“‘ a new 
lease of life in the economic as well as in the military 
sphere,’’ and it was the direct cause of the great 
German offensives which in 1917 and 1918 carried the 
German armies to within sight of a complete victory 
on the Continent. Mr. Fayle is not, however, cor- 
rectly informed in his assertion that at the date of the 
Armistice, ‘‘ Germany could have prolonged for many 
months a defensive struggle.’’ We now have the re- 
ports of the German Reichstag Commission which in 
1922 investigated that very point and which have been 
published under the title, ‘ Ursachen des Zusammen- 
bruchs.’ General von Kuhl, after a thorough exam- 
ination of the figures, states that in October, 1918 
[one month before the Armistice] the German aircraft 
had only sufficient petrol for two months’ full activity, 
after which there must be complete inaction; so that 
by the end of December the German aeroplanes would 
all have been out of action. Further, there was only 
sufficient petrol for two months’ work by the motor 
lorries and motor tractors in the German army, after 
which one half of them would have been unable to 
move. These figures are decisive. The Germans 
could not have fought on in November, 1918. They 
concluded the Armistice because the only alternative 
was complete collapse. Even so early as the great 
offensives of 1918, the German movements had been 
hampered by the increasing lack of petrol and 
lubricants. It is a German myth spread for propaganda 
purposes, that the Germans could have continued the 
war but for the Allies’ political campaign and but for 
Lord Northcliffe’s operations on German opinion. 
Effective though these were, they were not the cause 
of victory as such writers as General Ludendorff and 
his followers have tried to maintain, in order to excuse 
their own mistakes. 


One important point arises from Mr. Fayle’s preface, 
in which he states : 


The documents consulted fall into two broad classes; those 
which are already accessible, to which reference is given in 
the notes, and those of which publication is at present withheld. 


We can see no reason whatever why all the records 
bearing on the war down to the Armistice should not 
be opened to genuine historical students. The policy 
of concealment which is at present being pursued is 
indefensible in national interests. One example of this 
policy is the suppression of the battle orders of the 
Grand Fleet. They exist; indeed there are some thirty 
copies of them which were collected with extreme dif- 
ficulty during the war, but efforts are now being made 
to withdraw as many of them as possible from the 
confidential records. Our great libraries, such as the 
Record Office, British Museum and Bodleian, should 
all receive copies. They can reveal nothing to a future 
enemy, as, whatever the criticism on Jutland, no 
one will now maintain that the methods followed there 
reveal the road to victory. The right policy to follow 
is indica.ed by the United States Government’s treat- 
ment of tie Civil War Records. They have been pub- 
lished in full and thrown open to all serious historical 
workers, and the gain has been great. 
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GENERAL BOTHA 


General Botha. By Earl Buxton. Murray. 
net. 
‘¢ 7 HAVE known a good many ‘ big men’ in my 
time,’’ says Lord Buxton, ‘‘ but I think Louis 
Botha was the most human and the most lovable of 
them all.’’ Lord Buxton has fully succeeded in con- 
veying the same impression to the reader of this 
sympathetic and admirable biographical sketch. It is 
based mainly on the four years of the late war during 
which, as Governor-General of the Union of South 
Africa, Lord Buxton was closely in touch with his 
Prime Minister. No one is better qualified, either by 
position or insight, to describe the way in which Botha 
faced the ‘‘ long series of anxieties and troubles ”’ 
with which he was confronted. To hold the mixed 
races of South Africa true to their Imperial allegiance, 
so that, far from becoming the ‘‘ running sore ’’ 
which the Germans had prognosticated, the Dominion 
was a source of strength to the Empire in its great 
European struggle, was a task that only a truly great 
man could have achieved. The bitter memories of the 
Anglo-Boer war still rankled in many hearts, and Lord 
Buxton makes apparent what we had only guessed 
before, that it was the chivalrous and unselfish per- 
sonality of Botha himself which was the main factor in 
the suppression of the abortive rebellion and the 
ungrudging contribution which South Africans of 
Dutch as well as of British descent afterwards made to 
the Imperial forces. We are grateful to Lord Buxton 
for making this central fact so clear in the well-written 
volume which is, so far as any book can be, a worthy 
monument to the high and single-minded spirit which 
it enshrines. 

The British Empire has a curious history, but nothing 
in it is perhaps more remarkable than the fact that 
we owe so much to the man who fought against us 
tooth and nail in the war that ended only twelve years 
before Germany threw for the empire of the world and 
lost. It is needless to point out what a serious addi- 
tion to our troubles would have been caused if South 
Africa had been disloyal, as the Germans hoped she 
would be. That she threw her whole weight into our 
cause, once the abortive revolt of Beyers had been 
suppressed, is the highest possible testimony to the 
fundamental stability of the Empire, and incidentally 
to the brilliant piece of confiding insight with which 
the Liberal Government of which Lord Buxton was a 
member gave full self-government to the Boer States, 
within five years of the close of the war in which their 
independence had been so gallantly lost. Nothing in 
this biography is more striking than the effect which 
that beau geste had produced on Botha himself. It is 
significant that the compliment which he valued most 
in his career was his appointment as an honorary 
general in the British Army in 1911. There is, per- 
haps, no instance in history in which ill feeling between 
two brave enemies had died away so speedily. Botha 
was one of the few men in a responsible position who 
was able to apply this lesson to the recent war, and 
we cannot help feeling that the world would be in a 
far better position to-day if his constant insistence on 
its teaching had been allowed to have more influence 
with the statesmen who were making a so-called peace 
at Paris in 1919. Botha himself was most reluctant 
to sign the treaty which was actually concluded, and 
only did so because his abstention must have been mis- 
construed. He never forgot his own experiences in 
1901-2, when he succeeded in obtaining ‘‘ a permanent 
peace under which both Boer and Briton would be able 
to dwell side by side,’? and he wanted to apply them 
to the wider field of Europe—very wisely, as we can 
now see. It was highly characteristic that he refused 


12s. 


to demand unconditional surrender from the Germans 
in South-West Africa—though he left them no illusions 
as to the complete handing over of the country—*‘ as I 
felt we should not do anything to hurt their pride 
unnecessarily, and you know how bitter such demands 


on us made us feel.’’ He was able to obtain the fruits 
of war without its thorns, and there could be no surer 
sign of a great statesman. 

But Botha was not only a statesman; he was a 
soldier of remarkable merit. Lord Buxton’s succinct 
account of his successful handling of the German 
South-West campaign brings out his military abilities 
very well. The best criticism on that almost bloodless 
success was the subsequent complaint of the Germans 
** that the mounted brigades were unfairly mobile and 
rapid in their movements, and hardly played the game 
or carried out the rules of war.’’ His principle of 
strategy was always to strike at the enemy’s rear- 
guard, and if you run up against his front, to go round 
and look for the rear. He admitted himself that his 
final victory was in the nature of a magnificent bluff, 
but it was a bluff based on the successful meeting of 
previous calls. 

We must add that Lord Buxton’s well-known sense 
of humour, which he has evidently felt to be out of 
place in these pages, makes a welcome appearance in 
certain footnotes. No one can help smiling at his 
account of the pessimistic member of his staff who 
was given a special permit by the police, allowing her 
to ‘use words calculated to create alarm or 
despondency ’’ without being liable to punishment 
under martial law, or at the ‘‘ pithy epitome of South 
African history’’ given by the ex-Boer general who 
said, ‘‘ I have shot natives, I have shot Englishmen, 
I have shot Boers, I have shot Germans, and I don’t 
know who I shall be likely to shoot next.’’ Best of 
all is the story of the Confederates who captured a 
large consignment of boots which they needed badly, 
but found them such shoddy stuff that they sent in a 
flag of truce to the nearest Yankee commander, asking 
him to see that steps were taken to punish the 
fraudulent contractor. 


CHINESE SCULPTURE 


An Introduction to the Study of Chinese Sculp- 
ture. By Leigh Ashton. Benn. 45s. net. 


ARLY Chinese art is a comparatively recent dis- 

covery, and critical estimates of its value have not 
unnaturally been a good deal coloured by the glamour 
of novelty. We are of opinion that the attainment of 
the Chinese in the realm of sculpture, when it comes to 
be more soberly viewed, will be unable to make good 
many of the claims that have been made for it. We 
are wholly at variance with the author of the volume 
before us when he would have us believe that ‘‘ the 
skill of the Chinese craftsman . . . carried Buddhist 
art in China far beyond the achievement of their Indian 
teachers.’’ It is certain that no monumental sculpture 
that is so far known to have been produced in China 
can for a moment stand comparison with Indian 
sculpture of the great periods, as exemplified in the 
noble remains of the great tope at Sanchi, of which 
beautiful fragments are preserved in the Indian section 
of the Victoria and Albert and the British Museums. 
The art of sculpture does not appear to have been 
indigenous in China. So far as is at present known it 
was virtually non-existent among the earlier dynas- 
ties, and it was not until the period of the Han 
dynasties (201 B.c.—A.D. 220) that it came into being 
as a foreign importation. From that date onwards a 
good deal of sculpture on an ambitious scale was 
attempted in China. But it was an art that was never 
truly understood by this people as it was by their neigh- 
bours in India or Japan, or even during certain brief 
periods of their civilization by the races of Cambodia 
or Siam. 

With all their varied gifts the Chinese have never 
attained eminence as sculptors. Their productions at 
their best, and they are adequately represented among 
the rather indifferent illustrations to the present volume, 
are marked by an almost complete absence of the most 
vital of all qualities of great sculpture, that of structure. 
Their carvings are essentially baroque in their char- 
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acter. When faced with facts the artist will continu- 
ally be found to drift off into chinoiserie. Certain of 
the examples illustrated may captivate at first sight by 
a charm of pose or even an appearance of grandeur, 
but these impressions may generally be traced to a 
reflection of Indian or Greco-Indian invention, and it 
will be found on nearer acquaintance that the figures 
are clumsy and inanimate and the draperies which 
clothe them feebly schematized and artistically irre- 
levant. The specimens illustrated are in great part 
chosen from American collections, in which the prin- 
cipal examples that have left their native land have for 
the most part been absorbed, the tendency in America 
being not infrequently in favour of what is showy and 
important rather than of what is intrinsically fine. Few 
pieces of note have found their way into collections in 
this country, either national or private. It is indeed to 
be regretted that those responsible for our national 
collections should recently have shown a tendency to 
enter this highly inflated market for the purpose of 
securing specimens that might well have been left alone. 

It is in works of bronze and not in monumental 
sculpture that the Chinese genius has truly asserted 
itself. It is probable that at no other time and in no 
other land have bronze vessels been produced of a 
monumental grandeur comparable to that of many of 
those which have in recent years been excavated in 
China from the Chou and earlier dynasties. That 
illustrated (and unfortunately by no means done justice 
to) in the first plate of the present volume, in the col- 
lection of Mr. Eumorfopoulos, is by far the finest of 
these that has yet appeared and may perhaps be re- 
garded as the noblest bronze vessel in the world. Of 
a stupendous and awe-inspiring grandeur, it speaks 
of a mighty culture of which we at present know little 
or nothing. Its date may be regarded as conjectural 
although it would seem probable that Mr. Ashton is 
placing it too late in assigning it to the Chou dynasty 
with the product of which, so far as they are yet 
known, it seems to have little or no affinity. Its 
strange mosaic-like technique, as well as the superb 
realism of the ram’s masks which form its handles, 
can surely not be matched in that dynasty. The 
technique of this great vessel, as well as the peculiar 
forms of stylization prevailing in Chou dynasty 
examples, would not appear to be native to bronze 
casting, and their derivation affords an interesting 
subject of speculation. Of much later date (A.D. 593) 
is the superb altar set formerly in the collection of 
Viceroy Tuan Fang and now in part in America and 
in part in the collection of Mr. Charles Rutherston, of 
Bradford. The amazingly beautiful little figures with 
which the altar-piece was garnished stand alone in 
Chinese sculpture for sheer genius, both of invention 
and execution. They may indeed without undue praise 
be ranked among the most beautiful statuettes in the 
world. 


LIGHT AND SHADE IN AFRICA 

The Bagesu and other Tribes of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. The Third Part of the Report of 
the Mackie Ethnological Expedition to Cen- 
tral Africa. By John Roscoe. Cambridge 
University Press. 20s. net. 


E are sorry to see that this is to be the last 

volume of the Rev. Dr. Roscoe’s report on the 
results of the Mackie Ethnological Expedition, for we 
find it, like its two predecessors, full of interest and 
instruction. Mr. Roscoe has won a position of dis- 
tinction among anthropologists, for he combines 
descriptive precision with sympathetic insight, and is 
always seeking to get below the curiosities of super- 
ficial expression to the deeper psychological and social 
significances. It would be great news to hear that Mr. 
Roscoe could continue his work by a study of the 
tribes along the frontier of Abyssinia, but we suppose 
that this must be left for some younger man on whom 
Mr. Roscoe’s mantle falls. 


The volume deals with the Bagesu and other pas- 
toral tribes of the Lake Region of the Uganda Pro- 
tectorate. They seem to have been immigrants from 
the north-east and to have been associated with the 
people who in remote ages made Egypt so interesting. 
The Bagesu form one of the most primitive of the 
negro tribes of Africa. Before the attacks of the war- 
like Masai and Tandi they took refuge on the heights 
of Mount Elgon and retreated into natural caves when 
the danger was extreme. There was a good deal of 
inter-clan enmity, with an annual armistice at the time 
of the beer-brewing. Except at these saturnalia, 
chastity was the rule; at all times cleanliness was the 
exception. A Creator was acknowledged, but crowded 
into the background by rock-spirits and water-fall spirits 
and plague-spirits. Rain-making was a lucrative profes- 
sion. The main crop was the small millet and there was 
also cultivation of plantains and tobacco. There were 
few domestic animals, but hunting and fishing were 
common. The huts were made of bamboos and 
elephant-grass, plastered over with mud. In everyday 
work the wife took an active share, and when a man 
prospered he purchased another wife. Children were 
welcomed, but the infantile mortality was very high. 
The initiation ceremonies were severe for both sexes. 
Clan exogamy was very strict. Men and women 
usually succumbed before sixty, but the fact that some 
lived longer was taken as proving that illness and 
death depended on ghosts or magic. The dead body 
was disposed of in the most horrible of all ways, but 
this was kept secret, though everyone knew ! 

Another mountain tribe is that of the Basabei, in- 
cluding the Bambei, semi-pastoral in habit, tall in 
stature, spare in build, with finely cut features, and 
high-pitched voices ; wearing practically nothing in the 
way of clothing, though the cold on the heights is 
often extreme. Ten children were common and in old 
days chastity was the rule. The life was very hard, 
but there was the usual beer-drinking relaxation after 
the millet harvest. After the severe initiation the 
women received ‘‘ a new name.”’ 

Mr. Roscoe has interesting chapters on the small 
clan of Bakama, specialized for smelting and smithery, 
and on the Batwa living mainly on small mammals of 
the mountains. Very different are the Bateso, a large 
Nilotic tribe, with many cows and considerable pros- 
perity. Fifteen years ago they were still dispensing 
with clothing, but they had some shrewd ways. When 
a girl was found to have gone wrong, she was beaten 
by her parents until she confessed the name of the 
seducer, who, if found guilty, was fined a cow and 
five sheep. 

One gets rather lost among the many tribes, such 
as the clans of Busoga, living in bee-hive huts, dress- 
ing in bark-cloth and goat-skins; or the Bakonjo on 
the eastern slopes of Mount Ruwenzori, feeding on 
all sorts of wild animals and not free from cannibalism ; 
or the turbulent Bambwe who were observed by Mr. 
Roscoe twenty-two years to be still eating human 
flesh; or the Bakyiga, inhabiting the beautiful land of 
Kigezi, with its great mountains, splendid waterfalls, 
luxuriant valleys and lakes fringed with water lilies. 
Of the Bakyiga in this earthly Paradise, Mr. Roscoe 
writes : 

It would hardly be correct to say that there was no religion, 
for there were many objects of reverence and there was an 
imperfect idea of a Creator, who, however, was not in any 
sense worshipped. 

In many ways the Bakyiga give us the pleasantest 
picture—a hot-tempered people but very industrious, 
cultivating millet, keeping cows to buy wives with, 
handling bees with some skill and eating the brood as 
well as the honey, with sex-instruction but no initiation 
ceremonies, with strict morality for girls before mar- 
riage, and obligatory clan exogamy. The outbreeding 
sometimes involved difficult situations since there was 
much warfare between clan and clan. The people had 
their faults, of course, such as over-fondness for beer, 
which they fortified by adding honey. A man when 
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going to drink with a friend would often take his wife 
with him, not to share in the flowing bowl, but that 
she might look after him and see him safely home. 

Our frequent use of the past tense is partly because 
the Expedition was carried out in 1919-20, partly 
because Mr. Roscoe has gathered in observations made 
on previous occasions, and partly because the ways 
of the people are in process of flux. The last fact 
emphasizes the importance of an investigation of the 
tribes from Lake Rudolf to the Nile along the borders 
of Abyssinia, and also of the Pygmies in the Semliki 
valley or in the Dark Forest near the river, before 
their habits of life are lost. 

It is a duty [Dr. Roscoe says] we owe to science and to 
posterity to secure while possible an account of the social life 
and customs which are rapidly vanishing. A right understand- 
ing of these peoples is not only of value to science, to educa- 
tion, and to the spread of Christianity, but facilitates the 
sound and peaceable government of the country. 

We venture to express the hope that the author will 
see his way to give us his philosophy of the extra- 
ordinary pictures which his careful researches have 
disclosed. We have to face unpleasant facts—how 
far are they primitive, how far retrogressive, how 
far neither—but rather variations in man’s mutable 
ways, which often have a meaning very different from 
that suggested by our modern ethical considerations. 
Often, on the other hand, the pictures disclose traits 
that we recognize as expressions of that common 
nature that makes the whole world kin. We never 
close one of Mr. Roscoe’s books without the feeling 
that we have been looking into the pit whence we 
were digged and on the rock whence we were hewn, 
and without recalling Goethe’s aphorism: ‘‘ Nature 
wraps man in darkness, and makes him for ever long 
for light. She creates him dependent upon the earth, 
dull and heavy; and yet is always shaking him until 
he attempts to soar above it.’ 


KINGS AND QUEENS 


The Tragedy of Charles of Habsburg. By Baron 
Charles von Werkmann. Translated by J. E. 


Lockhart. Allen. 15s. net. 
Letters of Anne Thackeray Ritchie. Edited by 
Hester Ritchie. Murray. 15s. net. 


N these last years we have supped full with horrors, 

and the rest of our meals have been matters of in- 
digestible difficulty. It is small wonder if we have 
overlooked certain side-dishes and episodes. That of 
the last Habsburg seemed negligible. The stock was 
plainly degenerate. Charles IV of the Dual Monarchy 
in exile broke his parole, twice attempting in 1922 to 
regain Hungary. His dramatic entrances by motor- 
car and aeroplane were of the feeblest. The interest 
turned to his Empress who, at all events, seemed fierce 
and dangerous. But the Baron Charles von Werk- 
mann, and his translator, appeal for revision of the 
case. Charles of Austria was void of all offence, did 
no more than comply with the ardent wishes of his 
Hungarian subjects. His enemies were malign and 
mean. The Empress, reduced from legend to fact, is 
shown as the devoted mother, and resolute at most for 
her weaker husband. The book is to be an instalment 
of justice, facilitating the final verdict of history. 

But the very merits of the vindicator hamper his 
purpose. The faithful servant advised his lord too 
well. Rightly judging that the putsches were prema- 
ture, he was excluded from Council, had no share in 
the flash-in-pan adventures or the final exile in 
Madeira. And his respect forbade his spying upon 
the thoughts and feelings of his master. This young 
king is left to us colourless, save for a single outburst : 

The only crown I have ever worn is a crown of thorns, 
and a crown of thorns is all that Hungary can give me back. 

But I stand by the oath which I swore to her. 

Otherwise Charles is the unexpected and untrained 
heir to an over-heavy burden. Pacific and democratic, 
he is snubbed by the Germans during the war, and 


in exile can but wait upon events. Is Austria to be 
merged in Germany, or Bavaria? Is not some federa- 
tion of the Danubian peoples necessary, inevitable? 
If he breaks parole, it was solely due, he is sure, to 
a misunderstanding. Seeking to precipitate events, 
and present a fait accompli to the embarrassed Powers, 
he failed. Success would have won him recognition; 
as it was he incurred irritation and punishment. In 
Shakespeare we have the tragic heroes who misjudge 
the political state of their country, and the means to 
their ends. In the case of Charles, the penalty outran 
measure. He was done to death by the strain under- 
gone, but also by privations, the detail of which is of 
the painfulest. The Baron has it on the tip of his tongue 
to recall the foreign legend of England as the cruel 
gaoler of unhappy monarchs. Blaming the Powers, 
he exculpates the peoples. But even so, “ pity ’tis 
*tis true.’’ 

The copybook instructs us that there are other kings 
than those of the sword. Thackeray has his established 
sovereignty, and his daughter, in her own right a 
queen of letters, was ever proud to think whose 
daughter she was. In FitzGerald’s phrase, ‘‘ There 
the door opened and Thackeray came in, grand, gay 
and white-headed.’’ For Lady Ritchie that door was 
never closed. And fitly, in this delightful memorial, 
we have new letters of his. Censured for cynicism and 
sentimentality, once more he exhibits himself playful, 
tender-hearted, courageous, and ‘essentially simple, 
while for the first time—the family allowing publica- 
tion—he briefly refers to his own domestic tragedy. 
Loving-kindness is the note, alike of father and 
daughter. ‘‘ I am afraid very much she is going to 
be a man of genius ’’; and it was his own genius she 
renewed, within her womanly limits. Her biographical 
studies, like those of her father, are all personality and 
gentle humour ; in her fiction the April freshness of her 
landscape, and the wistful charm of fairy hauntings, 
are beyond him. Like him she finds life difficult, and 
the secret of it in ‘‘ living towards the best one can.’’ 
Humble like him, it is in her father’s religion of the 
heart that she seeks refuge. She has his touch of 
melancholy, but at eighty-two is asking, ‘‘ Who says, 
‘ Youth is a stuff will not endure ’? It lasts as we do, 
and is older than age.’’ Her song is that of the cheer- 
ful heart. Later the invalid, she still had that ‘‘ per- 
fect well-spring of happiness in herself ’’ which her 
father found in her. Which of her contemporaries did 
she not know, and none incurred her carping remark. 
Her father’s range of satire was precluded by her 
womanliness. And another generation, turning 
romantically for relief to Victorian days, will cherish 
her work for its exquisite tact, its fragrant simplicity. 


MORE FARINGTON 


The Farington Diary. Vol. III. 
21s. net. 


OSEPH FARINGTON is becoming quite a valued 

acquaintance, thanks to the judicious labours of Mr. 
James Greig, who now gives us another instalment 
of his entertaining diary. We learn that five more are 
still to follow. The present volume covers just two 
years—from September, 1804, to September, 1806. 
Few of its readers will refuse to subscribe to the 
opinion of Lord Thomond, that ‘‘ it were to be wished 
that much more was recorded of that information 
which is obtained by conversation.’? Farington 
obtained a great deal of this kind of information, and 
what he wrote down of it is nearly always readable— 
though perhaps there is a little too much about the 
internal affairs of the Royal Academy for the general 
taste. It seems hardly worth while to tell us on three 
separate occasions that George III once said to 
Beechey, a forgotten Academician, ‘‘ West is an 
American—and Copley is an American—and you are an 
Englishman ; and if the Devil had you all, I would not 
inquire after you.’’ Nor can we profess ourselves 


Hutchinson. 


greatly concerned about the intrigues for the Presi- 
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dency to which Farington devotes so much space. 
About them at any rate we rather incline to agree with 
George III. 

However, there is plenty of other matter—not by any 
means in the proportion of Falstaff’s bread. It is 
amusing to learn that the first Earl of Lonsdale—‘‘this 
brutal fellow,’’ as Boswell called him—was so mean 
that, though he had a cellar valued at £10,000, when 
he entertained the Judges, ‘‘ he was accustomed to 
send to Penrith for wine by the dozen, and of very in- 
ferior quality.’’ It is interesting to know that the 
cadets at Marlow—the precursor of Sandhurst—rose 
at half-past four, breakfasted at half-past nine on dry 
bread and a pint of milk, dined at two on mutton or 
beef and supped at eight on bread and cheese. Those 
were the luxurious days of purchase. Incidentally we 
hear that there was ‘‘ a mutiny intended there,’’ but 
not whether the rations were the trouble. The ‘‘ mis- 
chief of a Cambridge education ”’ is illustrated by what 
we may hope to have been an exceptional case, worth 
quoting as an example of Farington’s art of succinct 
biography : 

His son was of Trinity College, where His education was 
neglected by those who professed to superintend it.—His 
expences were upwards of £500 a year.—He drank, gamed & 
suffered from Woemen.—He is now a Lieutenant in 31st foot, 
& bets prudently. 

We would hazard a guess that this agreeable youth 
was in the same set as Mr. John Thorpe, were it not 
that we know that Thorpe was at ‘‘ the other shop.’’ 
One of the quaintest conceivable proofs of the excel- 
lence of the English public school system was given 
by Farington at an Academy banquet where the guests 
were uncomfortably crowded, ‘‘ having little room for 
their arms at the table,’’ yet he was glad to see that a 
good dinner could still be eaten ‘‘ by those most accus- 
tomed to all conveniences.’’ 

I attributed this accomodating disposition [he says] to the 
habits which the English youth of all degress obtain during 
their education, which prepares them for all the varieties of 
situation in which they may afterwards be placed. He (Lord 
Hampden) said it was true, aud shewed the advantage of a 
public education. 

Sir Thomas Lawrence describes Pitt’s eye as ‘‘ the 
deepest in its colour and the most active in its 
motions ’’ that he had ever seen. A captain from 
Trafalgar records that shortly before the battle Nelson 
“‘ ate and drank with seeming appetite, but eat chiefly 
at dinner macaroni, which showed that his appetite 
required some artificial stimulus ’’—a singular in- 
ference. Perhaps the most ‘valuable contribution to 
history in the volume is the statement of Farington 
and a brother painter that in 1770 they could dine at a 
London coffee-house on mutton-chops, potatoes and a 
pint of porter for 1s. 2d. apiece, whereas in 1806 a 
similar meal, without potatoes, cost 3s. 7d. 


DOG AND DUCK 


Dog and Duck. By Arthur Machen. Cape. 
7s. 6d. net. 


N the biography of Mr. Arthur Machen, which 

adorns ‘ Who’s Who,’ we read that his ‘‘recreation’’ 
is dog and duck. Just that, and no more. Other 
people relax by riding steeplechases, or practising 
submerged aquatics, or writing articles on legal sub- 
jects. Mr. Machen does none of these things; when 
he is weary, he turns from his labours to dog and 
duck. He speaks very confidently of this pastime, as 
though we were all bound to be familiar with it, but 
we confess, to our shame, that we knew it not until 
we had read Mr. Machen’s book, where a long essay, 
with an explanatory chart or plan, is dedicated to it. 
Even now, having read this essay carefully, we are 
slightly puzzled. It seems to be a picturesque but very 
dificult game. The author describes the alley, close 
to Lord’s Cricket Ground, where it is played by select 
and even eminent proficients. We are not quite sure. 
It may be so, but Mr. Machen is a sad deceiver, and 
a doubt hangs over his plausible revelations. He is 


suspiciously well-informed regarding many things about 
which ordinary people are ignorant; for instance, he 
knows all about Sim and Nell, that respectable old 
couple who invented Simnel Cakes in the reign of 
Elizabeth; and he tells at considerable length a 
splendid eighteenth-century story about a murder, 
suspiciously in the manner of Fielding. We remember 
Mr. Machen’s vision of the Angels of the Marne, and 
the burnt critic fears the fire. 

The little essays reprinted in this whimsical volume 
are slight, but very pleasant. They are perhaps 
journalism rather than literature, not because they are 
not very well written, but because their aim is 
to amuse for five minutes, like a column in a news- 
paper. It is a mistake to read the book continuously ; 
it should be taken chapter by chapter. Mr. Machen is 
sensible and conservative. He does not believe in 
fairies photographed in muslin crinolines and gauze 
wings. He is very petulant about collectors of old 
books and rare shells and fine prints; he pretends to 
look upon museums as graveyards. He is really very 
pungent and amusing in defence of ‘ The Poor Vic- 
torians’ against the presumption of the youngest 
generation : 

Cubism, Vorticism, Post-Impression ; verse that doesn’t scan 
and doesn’t rhyme; novels that make one think of a stupid 
post-mortem or a dull dissection; this is what we have in 
place of Tennyson, Swinburne, Rossetti, Dickens, Thackeray, 
the Pre-Raphaelites, and the great illustrators of the despised 
age, the wood-engravers whose work has become to us miracu- 
lous. Those poor Victorians ! 

The essay called ‘ Six Dozen of Port’ is perfectly 
delightful, and may be commended to all who dally 
with the great American blunder called Prohibition. 


** MAD SHELLEY ” 


Shelley. A Drama in Five Acts. By John W. 
Klein. Daniel. 6s. net. 


HIS book is one of a series called ‘ Plays for a 

People’s Theatre,’ and by its length suggests that 
the audience of this establishment, when it is erected, 
will be credited with large stocks of patience and 
leisure. For the popular theatre (a very different thing, 
no doubt, from the People’s Theatre) Mr. Klein’s play 
would be impossible by virtue of its bulk, unless it 
were spread over two or three evenings ; for the chosen 
audience to whom the series is dedicated, it would be 
extremely provocative, since the portrait of Shelley is 
unpleasant enough to put the ‘‘ bourgeois ’’ virtues in 
their most attractive light. A great actor might some- 
how impart an air of the ineffectual angel to the railing 
vagabond of Mr. Klein’s portraiture. Shelley was 
quarrelsome and absurd, we know; but in this play 
there is too much of his petulant verbosity, too little 
of the gracious genius that could for considerable 
stretches live down its own limitations. Shelley’s love 
could be as exquisite as his rancour could be mean, and 
Mr. Klein has emphasized the lower reaches of his 
egotism, the ‘‘ mad Shelley,’’ the Shelley with rant, 
not lyrics, on his lips. 

The play begins with the exile from Oxford and 
ends at Great Marlow. There are no scenes of travel 
and we thus see most of the hero before he has reached 
the threshold of his poetic achievement. Mary Godwin 
is depicted harshly, but not perhaps too harshly for 
the Mary of the early period; had the play gone 
further, more tenderness would have been essential. 
A very deep compassion has gone to the portrait of 
Harriet, which is the best feature of the play. Mr. 
Klein has not made up his mind about the idiom of his 
characters; sometimes their speech seems effectively 
dated back, at others they talk about ‘“‘ kill-joys ’’ and 
being ‘‘ fed up.’? To the common charge that Shelley 
was humourless, the dramatist does not assent. For 
he gives to the youngster one superb rejoinder. When 
Mr. Timothy Shelley orders the boy to leave home for 
ever, says the latter : ‘‘ Then I leave you to your fate.”’ 
Wilde could not have done better. 
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New Fiction 
By GERALD GOULD 


The House of Prophecy. By Gilbert Cannan. 
Butterworth. 7s. 6d. net. 


Bread. By Charles Norris. T. Fisher Unwin. 
7s. 6d. net. 


So Big. By Edna Ferber. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. net. 


F all the contemporary records of manners save 

these three were destroyed, and some member of a 
future civilizatioi had to reconstruct our manners 
from these three that remained, he would label Chicago 
sentimental, but he would label England odd. The 
palm, I am afraid, would be carried off by New York. 
I am not, however, comparing the places: I am com- 
paring the writers. Mr. Norris is in the good sense a 
realist; he sees things objectively; he is a novelist by 
instinct, with the fine compulsive power of understand- 
ing and creating character. Miss Ferber is quite a 
charming writer, but appears to be handicapped by a 
theory. And Mr. Cannan is Mr. Cannan. 

What the House of Prophecy is, or who prophesies, 
or what, or why, I cannot at all clearly discern. Matty, 
Mr. Cannan’s heroine, is in love with Penrose, engaged 
to Melian, and enthralled by Sembal. Melian is a 
mathematical philosopher: Penrose is a delightful 
young ex-officer, his secretary: Sembal is a Jew. But 
he is not merely a Jew: he is a Sinister and Brooding 
Power. The relationship between Sembal on the one 
side and Mrs. Nathan and her daughter Thelma on the 
other is, to say the least, extraordinary. Mrs. Nathan 
is very rich and wants her daughter to divorce Mr. 
Hertz and marry Sembal, who is apparently to increase 
the riches. Poor Thelma has to be on with the new 
fiancé before she is off with the old husband, and the 
course of the courtship does not run smooth: 


“I’m not your husband! ” roared Sembal. ‘‘ I’m not your 
husband, and I would sooner go and live among the lice and 
bugs of my childhood than ever be your husband in such a 
house as this, which is a thousand times more a slum than 
the worst I have ever known, just as you are a million, million 
times worse a harlot than any I used to see in Bernard Street.”’ 

** O-0-0-0ow! ”’ 

Thelma flung herself down on the floor and kicked in the 
air with her thick legs. 

** Q-0-0-ow! Call me that again! Call me that again! ” 

He knelt down on the ground and with extreme deliberation 
took careful aim and spat in her face, and then he raised his 
hands and slapped her plump cheeks. 

In her astonishment she sat up. 


But why was she astonished? How to be Happy 
though Engaged ! 

Mrs. Nathan is, one gathers, in some way repre- 
sentative of the tenacity and antiquity of her race. Mr. 
Cannan seems to hold a general theory about that race, 
but what it is, and whether complimentary or deroga- 
tory, I cannot tell. He has a fondness for generaliza- 
tion, strange in a mind so resolute to be exact and 
original—‘‘ with the complete unscrupulousness of 
women in these matters,’’ he will write, or again: 
‘* Being Irish, Penrose was not in the least romantic 
...+.”’ Well, well! This is certainly not one of 
Mr. Cannan’s best books, though even here the un- 
common quality of his thinking shows in places, and 
he has some of the old touches of romantic beauty—as 
when he says of the children : 


They released an extraordinary zestful happiness which 
alarmed many of the elders, while others it reduced to a 
strange, wistful brooding, as though things were happening 
within them that they wished they had thought of before. 


There is a parallel, not to be escaped, between 
‘ Bread ’ and Mr. Hutchinson’s ‘ This Freedom ’ : in- 
deed Mr. Norris says of his heroine’s attitude towards 
a prospective marriage: ‘‘ She was to relinquish all 
this liberty. . . . !’? When I read Mr. Hutchinson’s 
book, I took it as an attempt to demonstrate that if a 
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woman went to work like a man, she would necessarily 
neglect her children and they would go to the bad. [ 
believe Mr. Hutchinson, however, has since published 
a repudiation of this thesis, and maintained that his 
point was merely that you oughtn’t to be selfish. And 
it is true that you oughtn’t to be selfish: this is one of 
the generalizations which avoid the inaccurate by 
achieving the obvious. Mr. Norris’s point is obvious 


too; for his heroine, having made an unfortunate mar-. 


riage, and being left in the end with nothing better 
than a cat to love, is represented as a disappointed and 
unhappy woman. And it is true that it is better to 
love a baby than a cat. 

But the novelist’s business is not with theses at all. 
The merit of Mr. Norris’s work is that he enables us 
to regard his characters as special cases. Jeannette is 
a business woman. She loves business. She loves 
independence. Like most people, she loves the exer- 
cise of gifts which she feels to be naturally and 
peculiarly hers. So she backs out of marriage with 
a young man for whom she has no feeling profounder 
than tenderness; but subsequently she marries another 
man, who rouses her to passion. The marriage is a 
failure, not because Jeannette is a business woman, 
but because her husband, though well-meaning and 
attractive, is a spendthrift, a cheat and a liar—and 
she finds him out. She goes back to business: it is 
perhaps fortunate for her that she has business to go 
back to. Years after, she seeks her husband out, to 
find he is no longer her husband: he has divorced her 
and married again, and is domesticated and happy. So 
Jeannette goes home and weeps over the cat. She 
feels, then, the need of babies, no doubt: but there are 
plenty of women who have only the cat, and neither 
babies nor business. No: ‘ Bread’ is not to be taken 
as propaganda; but it is an able and vivid story, and 
the people in it live. 

Miss Ferber, I am afraid, cannot be acquitted of 
thesis-making. She believes in beauty—a belief which 
is all right so long as you don’t talk about it at all, 
or do talk about it with the felicity of genius: the talk 
about it in ‘So Big’ is unfortunately tinged with 
sentimentality. Still, the story is energetic and in 
places almost thrilling. It tells of a woman who sets 
herself to fight the sardonic powers of nature, and 
wring from her own ignorance and the capricious soil 
a livelihood for herself and a chance of living for her 
son. The son turns out to be nothing better than a 
success. He does not create beauty; he just success- 
fully sells bonds. This, to judge from fiction, is the 
staple industry of America. A man who has failed at 
anything or everything else, takes to selling bonds, and 
immediately becomes Immensely Rich. But Dirk, 
handsome, athletic, popular, is a dreadful disappoint- 
ment to his mother. This raises a number of questions, 
to which life returns the implacable and impartial 
answer of fact. Success is bad for some people and 
good for others: and what after all does one mean by 
success? Many a man, many a woman, has spent a 
life of penury and striving, conceding little (for every- 
body must concede something) to circumstance and 
natural weakness; performing heroic exploits, con- 
quering the sordid material of everyday squalor, 
pursuing the ideal with an ardent asceticism—and has 
become at the end of it only cantankerous, morbid and 
repulsive. Life does not deal in simple equations or 
obvious rewards. The old cheap lie that the good man 
becomes rich and dies respected, has been long ago 
exposed; but its successor, that the devotion to un- 
worldly standards necessarily brings a reward of 
appreciations and exaltations in this world, is still 
rampant. I do not, of course, accuse Miss Ferber of 
anything as crude as that. But she does set the pur- 
suit of beauty in definite contrast to easy achievement ; 
and possibly it escapes her notice that she has to give 
her beauty-pursuers a considerable measure of worldly 
success in order to make her contrast at all. But I do 
wrong to a charming novel by pursuing it too closely 
with speculation. 
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Round the Library Table 


A MISCELLANY 


late W. P. Ker, was the editing of Vol. ix. of 

‘ Essays and Studies by Members of the English 
Association ’ (Clarendon Press, 7s. 6d. net). It con- 
tains seven essays on subjects ranging over the whole 
extent of our literature and closing with a good piece 
of criticism by Mr. Barker Fairley, on ‘ The Modern 
Consciousness in English Literature.’ The most amus- 
ing of them to me is one by Professor George Gordon 
on ‘ The Trojans in Britain.’ He opens by comparing 
the schoolboy of to-day whose history begins with 
5 B.c., with his predecessor of four hundred years ago, 
who had a clear run of a thousand years before that 
date, starting from Brutus, a great grandson of 
ZEneas. Brutus, expelled from Italy, went back to 
Greece, collected the descendants of the Trojan pris- 
oners and sailed west to this country then inhabited 
only by a few giants. 

* * 


O NE of the last pieces of work undertaken by the 


The Trojans in Britain are first heard of in an eighth- 
century writer, Nennius, who tells us very little or 
nothing about them, and we hear no more till the 
twelfth century, which was a great age for historians. 
Then, about 1137, appeared the ‘ History of the Kings 
of Britain,’ by Geoffrey of Monmouth, a Welshman, 
and, before he died, a Bishop. It gave the full history 
of the thousand years between Brutus and Cesar, 
extracted, so he said, from a very ancient book in the 
British tongue which had been lent to him by his 
friend, Walter, the Archdeacon of Oxford. The book 
had an immense success and was twice translated into 
French within twenty years. It is the chief authority 
for our stories of Arthur and Merlin : it gave us Locrine 
and Sabina, Leir and his three daughters, Gorboduc 
and Cloten. Prof. Gordon closes his paper with some 
sound remarks on the theme that ‘‘ the contempt of 
history for fiction may be overdone.’ 


* * * 


There is no doubt that a myth of this kind cannot 
be overlooked. ‘‘ Edward I and Henry IV quite seri- 
ously claimed the suzerainty of Scotland on the ground 
of the over-lordship of Locrine and the ground was not 
invalidated. The household ordinances of Edward IV 
were based . . . on the precedents of King Cassi- 
belaun and King Lud.’’ And I agree that it is a 
distinct wrong to our young people that these stories 
should not be told them, if only as legendary. We 
teach the legendary history of Greece and Rome, why 
not of England? There is another side to the story 
too. Geoffrey made up his ‘ History ’ out of the tales 
of his countryside, and these tales have a way of pre- 
serving a kernel of truth. The wars of Arthur with 
the Emperor of Rome are a folk-memory of the descent 
of the Gauls on the Eternal City, and the wars of 
Britain have been thought to mirror the conflict be- 
tween the Bronze Age immigrants of the North-East 
and those on the South-West from Brittany. 


So much nonsense has been written about ‘‘ the lost 
continent of Atlantis,’’ that one is naturally shy of 
expressing any opinion as to whether there is any 
foundation for the belief that it at one time existed. 
Mr. Lewis Spence has just published a volume, ‘ The 
Problem of Atlantis’ (Rider, 1os. 6d. net), in which 
he has brought together all the arguments that can 
be adduced in favour of the supposition. He also 
makes the point that tradition mirrors folk-memory of 
great events in the past, and calls on the traditions of 
Europe and of America as evidence. I am quite unable 
to pronounce on the validity of the biological and 


geological statements he brings forward to support 
the theory, they must be left to scientific experts, but 
the arguments from prehistory and archeology appeal 
to a wider circle. Mr. Spence describes the Aurignacian 
culture, roughly about 20,000 years ago, and lays 
stress on the fact that it has, on its first appearance, 
reached a standard of artistic excellence which implies 
a long period of growth—though there is no trace of 
such a period in any of the remains yet found. He also 
stresses the opinion of most archeologists that this 
culture is confined to the Atlantic coasts of Spain and 
France. A second apogee of pre-historic art is 
found in the Magdalenian period, and this also is con- 
fined to the same localities, while a third, the Azilian- 
Tardenoise, may be taken to synchronize roughly with 
the date of the destruction of Atlantis as given by 
Plato. 
* * 

Atlantis, according to Mr. Spence, was originally 
connected by land with the Old World; it was then 
split off by volcanic action, fell in two, and the western 
half became the parent of American culture, while the 
refugees from the eastern half brought in Magdalenian 
culture to Europe. Perhaps: but the Bushmen of 
yesterday were in the state of the Aurignacian savages 
and the Esquimaux of to-day represent the Mag- 
dalenians, so that I am afraid we shall be forced to 
give up the Atlantis of Plato and get very little for it. 
Mr. Lewis Spence seems to me, in fact, to have raised 
an imposing superstructure on quite insecure founda- 
tions, but he has written a very interesting book. 

* * * 


Exeter has always been famous for its local 
patriotism: indeed, if we are to trust legend, it is 
carried to the point of excess. A man drowning in the 
Ottery, which separates Ottery St. Mary from Ottery 
Venn, called for help. A townsman coming to 
the bank with a rope, asked, ‘‘ Be you Skimmery or 
be you Venn?’’ ‘‘ Skimmery,’’ was the reply. 
‘* Then drown for a blasted foreigner.’’ I hope I have 
the story right. It is thirty years since I heard it. To- 
day this civic pride has taken the form of a society of 
over 100 members—the History of Exeter Research 
Group of the Historical Association, which has just 
published its first monograph on the ‘ Lost Chapels of 
Exeter,’ by Mrs. F. Rose-Troup. Besides the cathedral, 
Exeter had thirty-three churches or chapels of which 
the names are known, and Mrs. Rose-Troup has been 
able to fix the sites of all but ten exactly, and approxi- 
mates very closely to all the others but one: they are 
shown on an excellent map. I rather agree with her 
that the Queen Matilda, whose obit was observed up 
to 1568, was the wife of Henry I, who was of the blood 
of the Saxon kings, and more likely to be known as 
gode queen.”’ 

* * 


A correspondent in this week’s issue takes exception 
to the idea that Joan of Arc came of peasant blood, 
on the strength of the family tradition of to-day. Her 
father and mother were ennobled in December, 1429, 
and thus became “‘ petite noblesse,’’ before that 
Jacques d’Arc was a fairly well-to-do peasant—the 
doyen of the community. By the way, Joan, on her 
trial, deposed that she did not go to the fields with the 
sheep, though all the peasants at the rehabilitation 
trial deposed that she went to the plough with her 
father, dug in the garden, minded the cattle, and did 
housework like the other girls of the village. She 
said herself that she could spin and sew as well as 
anyone in Rouen. The legend of Joan the shepherdess 
is a later invention. 
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Acrostics 
PUBLISHERS’ PRIZE 


For the Acrostic Competition there is a weekly prize :—A 
Book (selected by the competitor) reviewed in that issue of the 
SaturDay Review in which the problem was set. 


RULES 


1. The price of the book chosen must not exceed a guinea; 
it must be named by the solver when he sends his solution, and 
be published by a firm whose name is on the following list : 


Allen and Unwin Harrap Murra’ 
Bale, Sons & Danielsson Heinemann Nash 4 Grayson 
Basil Blackwell Herbert Jenkins Odhams Press 
Burns, Oates & Wash- Hodder & Stoughton Putnam’s 
bourne Hodge Routledge 
Chapman & Hall * Hurst & Blackett Sampson Low 
Collins Hutchinson Selwyn Blount 
Dent Jarrold S.P.C.K. 
Fisher Unwin Macmillan Stanley Paul 
Foulis Melrose The Bodley Head 
Grant Richards Methuen Ward, Lock 
Gyldendal Mills & Boon Werner Laurie 


2. The coupon for the week must be enclosed, 


3. Envelopes must be marked ‘‘ Competition,” and addressed 
to the Acrostic Editor, Sarurpay Revirw, 9 King Street, London, 
W.C.2. 


Competitors not complying with these Rules will be dis- 
qualified. 

Awards of Prizes.—When solutions are of equal merit, the 
result will be decided by lot. 

Under penalty of disqualification, competitors must intimate 
their choice of book when sending solutions, which must reach 
us not later than the Friday following publication. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No. 110. 
Two HEIGHTS, OF ANCIENT AND OF MODERN FAME. 
ONE BEARS A GREEK AND ONE AN AZTEC NAME, 
For your destruction set, small thieves nocturnal ! 
Too trustful victim of a rogue infernal. 
Halve it—its deadly power is largely fable. 
Distinguished though it be, remove the table. 
So far, no farther—here the great Sun turns. 
‘“The noblest and most striking of our ferns.” 
What bands like mine, to devastate the plains? 
His heart whose hand unsullied ne’er remains ; 
And mine: I’m one who'll ‘ stick it ’ with the best. 
10. Plant, insect, man,—in every shape a pest. 
1l. Clip at both ends an isle to Scotsmen known. 
12. The hours serene I count, and those alone. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC No, 108. 


A WesTERN BarRD WHO HIAWATHA SUNG. 

HIs STIRRING PSALM WAS ONCE ON EVERY TONGUE. 
They hanged him high—curtail the murderous fellow! 
Beware yon vestal robed in black and yellow. 

Such the knight’s task, his suit of steel to burnish. 
Bow-wow,”’ ding-dong ”’ of this examples furnish. 
What does the sheep within that rounded pillar? 
Powdered, ’twill make you white as. any miller. 
Take half an implement a trifle prickly. 

It isn’t right—just pluck its heart out quickly! 
Changed into this, she baulked Apollo’s yearning. 
10. In letters versed, they live for love of learning. 
11. Unpleasing word, when toothsome dish is ordered. 
12. Though parched all else, with verdure I am bordered. 


Solution of Acrostic No, 108. 


H am An 
WwW as P 
L__aboriou Ss 
O nomatopei A 
N ewe L 
G ypsu M 
F Ork 
1E Ft 
L aure a 
L iterat I 
Oo F 


W atercours E 


Acrostic No. 108.—The winner is Miss D. L. Maguire, Rose 
Cottage, Chiddingfold, Surrey, who has selected as her prize 
‘Chapters in Norwegian Literature,’ by Illit Gréndahl and Ola 
Rankes, published by Gyldendal and reviewed in our columns 
on March 29 under the title of ‘ Norwegian Literature.’ Thirty- 
three other competitors chose this book, seventy named ‘ The 
Bolshevik Persecution of Christianity,’ eleven ‘ Great Gifts,’ etc. 

Correct solutions were also received from: B. Brewster, Mrs. 
Dansey, Mrs. E. Edwards, Mrs. Culley, Zyk, M. Story, Rev. 
J. A. Easten, Vic, L. M. Maxwell, Cobden, Dolmar, A. M. W. 
Maxwell, Doric, Lenno, F. M. Petty, Quis, Miss Kelly, A. R. N. 
Cowper-Coles, Rho Kappa, Oakapple, Proxenos, R. H. Keate, 
F. I. Morcom, Eric Parker, Francis J. V. Forty, G. R. Cham- 
pernowne, Eureka, Vixen, Hetrians, Mrs. H. A. de C. Pereira, 
P. P. Laidlaw, Hon. R. G. Talbot, A. B. Miller, Sisyphus, Mar- 
garet, Farsdon, N. O. Sellam, Jokertoo, L. Wallis, C. H. 
Burton, Mrs. F. Y. Walters, Boskerris, Spican, A. Riley, 
C, E. C., St. Ives, Still Waters, Old Mancunian, Sylvia M. 
Groves, John Lennie, Bordyke, Met, F. Comer, Gay, Miss Green 
Price, Arthur Mills, Carlton, Carrie, Shorne Hill, C. E. P., 
Baitho, Lilian, Beehive, Twyford, Martha, Lady Duke, Mrs. 
McCalman, E. Barrett, Cheyne, J. Warden, W. Sydney 
Price, Tyro, Goff, Madge, H. G., and G. T. Other results 
unavoidably held over. 


COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Total Working Revenue 
Total Working Expenses 


Working Profit 


The Total Profit for the year was ... 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1922 


Leaving a balance unappropriated of 


year by £48,100. 


MEYER AND CHARLTON 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 
CAPITAL (authorised and issued), £200,000 in 200,000 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE 
SIR GEORGE ALBU, Bart. (Chairman and Managing Director). y 
Extracted from the Report for the Year ended 31st December 1923, to be submitted at the Annual Meeting in Johannesburg on May 19th, 1924, 


Less :— 
Government Taxes, etc. ... ons £61,723 27 
Provincial Council of the Transvaal ... we ove o 
Dividends No. 67 of 50 per cent. and No. 68 of 50 per cent 200, o 


Payaste Ore Reserves (fully developed) at 31st December, 1923, were estimated at 256,750 mining tons, of an average value of 12.3 
dwts over an average stoping width of 58 inches. These reserves have been paid for out of past profits. 


Tue tora, Divipenps aND BONUSES PAID BY THE COMPANY AGGREGATE 


The full Report and Accounts may be obtained from the London Secretary 
Broad Street, E.C.2. 


GOLD MINING 


LEOPOLD ALBU. ARTHUR FRENCH. 


Per ton milled. 
s. 


- £437,270 63 49,38 
188,°54 9 9 21.32 
.. £248,515 16 6 28.06 


£261,666 7 1 
151,559 13 2 
£413,226 03 


263,106 2 7 
£150,119 17 8 


Profit exceeded that for the previous 


£3,415,308 19 O 
WILLIAM H. HARRIES, 170, Winchester House, Old 


THE LONDON LANCASHIR 


ACCIDENT FIRE MARINE 
PASURANCE €OMPANY. LTD. 


HEAD OFFICES: 
45 Dale Street, LIVERPOOL 
155 Leadenhall Street, LONDON, E.C.3 


CHIEF ADMINISTRATION : 
7 Chancery Lane. W.C.2 
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AN IMPORTANT NEW SERIES 


PICTURE 
GUIDES 


A NEW SERIES OF TRAVEL BOOKS 


‘* The Medici Society has apparently set itself 
to convince a doubting world that even a guide- 
book may be a thing of beauty.’-—Weekly 


Westminster. 


Each Volume contains about 200 Photogravure 
Illustrations. Small 4to. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Italian Lakes 

By GABRIEL FAURE. 

“* A beautiful volume wonderfully illustrated in photo- 
gravure. . . .”—T.P.’s and Cassell’s Weekly. 


Grenoble & Thereabouts 

By HENRI FERRAND. 

‘* Every page is embellished with the most admirable 
photographs.’’"—New Statesman. 


Ready Shortly. 

The French Riviera 

By P. DEVOLUY & P. BOREL. 

With Preface by ARNOLD BENNETT. 


4A prospectus of each of these volumes may 
be had post-free on request. 


The Medici Society Ltd., 
7, Grafton Street, W.1. 


PLAYERS 
Virginia Cigarettes 


These Cigarettes are made by the most 
modern machinery in a Model Factory 
under ideal conditions. 


The ality of the Virginia Tobacco 
in mon cannot be beaten. 


IN PACKETS 


10 for 8? 
20 fr 14 


Also in %lb Carp Boxes at 5- 


T. FISHER UNWIN’S 
NEW BOOKS 


THE DRAMA OF THE LAW 
By His Honour Judge EDWARD PARRY, 
Author of ‘‘ What the Judge Thought,’’ 
** Seven Lamps of Advocacy,’’ &c. 21s. net. 
His Honour Judge Parry’s new book is an intensely 
interesting treatise founded on the accounts of sensational 
trials of the past: the Tichborne Trial, the life and death 
of Charles Peace, a tale of Judge Jeffreys and the Bloody 
Assizes, some murder mysteries which have never been 
cleared up, and the tale of the ‘“‘ Ducking Stool.’ 


THE LIFE OF OLIVE SCHREINER 
By S. C. CRONWRIGHT-SCHREINER 
Illustrated. 21s. net. 
The biography of this genius and pioneer of women’s 
freedom will prove indispensable to all who admire her 
works and know the part she has played in present-day 
literature. 


SOME PRESS OPINIONS. 

‘* We have seldom met with a biography in which the 
living interest is from first to last so powerful.”’—Birming= 
ham Post. 

“*. . but they cannot beat this book for fascination or 
grip.”’—The Observer. 

* It stands apart from commonplace biography.’’—York- 
shire Post. 


ALL ABOUT SELENIUM. 


THE MOON ELEMENT: An Introduction to 
the Wonders of Selenium 
By E. E. FOURNIER d’ALBE, D.Sc., 
F.Inst.P., author of ‘* The Life of Sir William 
Crookes.”’ 1os. 6d. net. 
This book is written by one of the foremost authorities 
on the theory and practical application of Selenium, an 
element fraught with vast possibilities of future progress. 
Telegraphic pictures, Optophone reading, and Television 
are among the subjects dealt with, and practical instruc- 
tions in the construction and use of selenium cells are 
given. 


POINCARE: A Biographical Portrait 

By SISLEY HUDDLESTON, Author of 

‘* Peace-Making at Paris.”’ 7s. 6d. net. 

A temperament which has long been an enigma to the 
English mind is here revealed to the world in this illumi- 
nating and brightly written volume. The author has been 
for some time the Paris correspondent of The Times, and 
everyone should read this book if they wish to form an 
accurate judgment of the remarkable man who has played 
so big a part in Europe since the war. 

‘* Very interesting, very informative, and be it added, 
very opportune,”’—Truth. 


CHARLES KINGSLEY. The Work and infiu- 
ence of Parson Lot 
By W. HENRY BROWN. Iilustrated. 
3s. 6d. net. 


This new Life of Kingsley deals fully with the Parson 
Lot period of his career, and gives a new estimate of his 
influence on social movements. The author has had access 
to many original sources of information, and the book will 
be indispensable to all interested in the Chartist, Christian 
Socialist, Co-operative, and kindred movements. 


The Book for that ‘‘ Awkward Moment.” 


QUOTABLE ANECDOTES 
Collected by D. B. KNOX. With wrapper 
Design by H. M. BATEMAN. _ 3s. 6d. net. 


A perfect boon to anyone suddenly called upon to “ say 
a few words.”’ Clever stories arranged in sections to 
meet the needs of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, politicians, 
business men, speakers, etc. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, LTD. 
1 Adelphi Terrace <=: London, W.C.2 
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Stock Market Letter 


The Stock Exchange, Thursday 


TOCK Exchange markets were sailing along 

cheerfully under the favourable breeze of interest 

stirred by the Government’s proposals to convert 
part of the 5 per cent. War Loan into a 4} per cent. 
stock. Investment interest on all hands was bestirring 
itself; prices were rising pleasantly, and the demand 
for investment lists aroused in the Stock Exchange 
some little protest from those model aeroplane-makers 
who found that their best stationery was being 
utilized for statistical instead of aerial purposes. 

All at once, the brakes were jammed on, and hard. 
The House was brought up with a round turn. It 
was as though someone had dashed in front of the 
markets, brandishing a threatening knout, and had 
sent everything rushing down helter-skelter to levels 
where they might hope to encounter a little support 
from bargain-hunters on the bear brigade. One cause 
was the defeat of the Government here, but another, 
and more potent, General Smuts’s defeat provided. This 
caused a sharp revulsion of feeling in the Kaffir Circus. 
Atop the lot came the trouble in the shipbuilding in- 
dustry. Everybody wanted to sell everything at once, 
and the sparkling strength of the markets developed 
into a dismal depression that settled over the Stock 
Exchange as miserably as the Levante frowns over 
Gibraltar. 


VOLTE FACE 


On Wednesday afternoon the atmosphere changed 
again. Although the previous buoyancy was not re- 
covered in its entirety, a stronger tone forced its way 
through the markets, and threw a more cheerful aspect 
over stocks and shares in general. People started ask- 
ing what they could pick up cheaply, and in this con- 
nexion, the attractions of the 5 per cent. Preferred 
stocks of the London & North Eastern and the 
Southern Railways are worth mentioning. At 85, both 
stocks pay nearly 6 per cent. on the money, allowing 
for accrued dividends, and it is difficult to imagine that 
in either case can there be the least likelihood of the 
dividends not being well over-earned. Among oil 
shares, the extraordinary rise in Lobitos is due to 
rumours of a forthcoming bumper dividend and bonus. 
The Kaffir market, after showing extreme flatness, 
hardened up, and the man with an eye to a bargain 
should help himself to a few Modder Leases at 6}, a 
purchase that will bring him excellent return on the 
money and, in all probability, an early increase in 
capital value. 


THE INVESTOR’S OUTLOOK 

Whatever may be the outcome of the present situa- 
tion from the point of view of the speculator, the pros- 
pect for gilt-edged securities is as good as ever it 
was. For consider. Every trade disturbance removes 
a little further that happy day when industry shall 
revive, and commerce increase. Money, however, con- 
tinues to accumulate, and, if it cannot be utilized in 
trade, it will go into the Stock Exchange. This money 
is for the most part capital, and will be employed, of 
necessity, in first-class securities that can be easily 
realized, and which are not subject to violent fluctua- 
tions in price. 

Stocks and shares, therefore, of the investment order 
are bound to remain in demand, though the prices will 
be liable, of course, to such spasms as those which the 
present week provided. The falls which occur on these 


occasions offer the opportunity for the prospective 
purchaser to take his seat with the purchase of more 
stock. There is no need for the holder of good-class 
security to worry himself in regard to what he ought 
todo. He should simply sit still, and leave the rest to 
those inexorable economic forces which, when trade is 
slack throughout a nation or the world, inevitably bring 
about higher prices for sound stock. 


A PAIR OF GOLD MINES 


Among the annual reports of the South African 
companies which have been appearing during this 
week, that of the gigantic Government Gold Mining 
Areas (Modderfontein) will attract most of the notice, 
from the fact of the vast figures which the report dis- 
closes, It is difficult to imagine how one mine, as this 
has done, can have crushed 1,777,550 tons of ore, and 
obtained therefrom 768,000 ounces of gold, in twelve 
months. The working profits of £1,700,000 were 
4 400,000 up on the year. The shares, as we have 
maintained on various occasions here, although high 
in price, are among the cheapest of their kind, and 
it looks as though the company were assured of a long 
life. The Van Ryn Deep, another of this week’s com- 
panies to publish its report, paid 10s. 6d. in dividends 
last year against 8s. in 1922. The steady increase in 
the ore reserves deserves to be noted. The company’s 
life is estimated in the market to be about fifteen 
years, and the yield at the present price of the shares, 
without allowing for extinction of the mine, comes to 
16 per cent. on the money. 


DIVIDEND OR INTEREST 

The Stock Exchange is wrong in quoting the War 
Loan, Consols, Local Loans and other Government 
stocks ex ‘‘ dividend.’? Foreign Government bonds 
should not be quoted ex ‘‘ dividend,’’ either, and the 
term is incorrectly applied to Debenture stocks of 
railways or other companies. The purists insist, and ~ 
rightly, that there is a marked difference between 
dividend and interest. Dividend, as the word itself 
implies, is the amount of profit available for division 
among shareholders; and, as the amount of profit is 
subject to fluctuation, so a dividend is liable to the 
same instability. In the case of Preference shares, the 
word ‘‘ dividend ’’ should be used, because Preference 
capital is only a certain part of a company’s whole 
capital, set on one side, however, to receive a fixed 
rate of dividend before the Ordinary shares get any- 
thing at all. This is what makes the former a safer 
investment, and explains why Preferences stand higher 
than Ordinary—though not, curiously enough, in every 
case, even when the dividends are equal. 


DIFFERENCE AND DISTINCTION 


On Government loans and Debenture stocks, the 
proprietors receive not ‘‘ dividend,’ but ‘‘ interest.” 
The money is lent either to the Government, the rail- 
way company or other industrial undertaking, either 
on a specific security or one which is merely floating 
or loose. But that money remains, all the time, a 
loan and it is not dependent really upon the profits of 
the borrower. Should the latter go bankrupt, then the 
people who own the Debentures, or who have advanced 
money for the loan, can step in and sell what securities 
the debtor possesses in order to repay the loan which 
they have made. It follows accordingly, that the 
return obtainable from these loans must be ‘‘ interest,”’ 
not ‘‘ dividend.”’ 

Janus 


NORTH BRITISH AND 


INSURANCE GCo., Ltd. 
London: 61 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 2 


Funds 228,385,000. Ineeme £8,435,000 
Edinburgh: 64 Princes‘ Street 
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Glerical, Medical & General 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


1824—1924 


| 


During 100 YEARS THE 
SOCIETY H’S PAID 
CLAIMS OF OVER. 


DIVIDED SURPLUSES 
amongst its POLICY- 
HOLDERS of nearly . 


ACCUMULATED ASSETS 
amounting to nearly . 


£13,000,000 


£6,000,000 
£8,000,000 


has granted INSURANCE PROTECTION to more 
than 50,000 persons including more than 10,000 
INVALID LIVES 


Chief Office: 15 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, S.W.1, LONDON 


\ 


MEDICI 
PRINTS 


“THE PERFECTION WITH WHICH THIS Medici 
Process reproduces the forms, the colours and the touch 
of painters is little short of amazing.’’—Times. 


@ 
Some 260 Medici Prints representing the work of 
over 100 Great Masters of all Schools have already 
been published and the series is continually being en- 
larged. Every print is illustrated in The Society’s 
Complete Catalogue, 1/- post free. 


Many of The Society’s publications are particularly suit- 
able for Easter Gifts and Presents at Confirmation. 


@ 
EASTER CARDS. 

In response to many requests, the Society has this year 
published a series of beautiful and dignified Easter 
Greeting Cards. Price 1s. each. A prospectus of the 
series may be had on request. 
Visitors to The Society’s Galleries are cordially 
welcome. 


The Medici Galleries, 
7, Grafton Street, W.1. 


Also at 63, Bold Street, Liverpool, and 
121, Old Christchurch Rd., Bournemouth. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


(A.M.P.) Estd. 1849 (A.M.P.) 
The Largest Mutuai Life Office in the Empire. 
ASSETS £53,000,000 ANNUAL INCOME 4£7,800,000 


MODERATE PREMIUMS 
LIBERAL GONDITIONS 
WORLD-WIDE POLICIES 
EVERY YEAR A BONUS YEAR 


Whole Life Policies, 20 years in force, show average increase 
of sum assured by Bonus exceeding 50 per eent. 
Endowment Assurance Results also are unsurpassed. 
London Office : 


73-76 KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.4. 
W. C. Fiswer, Manager for the United Kingdom. 


FURNITURE— Private Sale. 


By direction of the Receiver, the remaining portion of goods must 

disposed otf, regardless of cost, manufactured for West End Resi- 
dential Club, through financial difficulties. These is have never 
been used, in perfect condition, warehoused over four years, to be 
sold at half original cost. Manufactured from guaranteed timber. 
Goods purchased can remain stored free; any items separated. Below 
are a few of the lots :—Thirty-five loose-cushion beautifully upholstered 
easy chairs in tapestry, silk damask, and art linens, 98s. 6d. each; 
Chesterfield settees to match, four guineas each; 25 luxuriously up- 
holstered lounge —7 chairs, covered real hide leather, all spring 
seats and backs, 10s. each; 25 Chesterfields to match, ually 
cheap; 75 bedroom suites, waxed oak, mahogany, Sheraton, Jacobean, 
white enamel, etc., complete with wardrobes, £8 17s. 6d. to 350 
guineas; 20 solid mahogany bedsteads, full size, 23 7s. 6d. each; 
30 oak beds and springs, . 6d. each; dining tables, sideboards, 
oval mirrors, two pianos, also Humber Saloon r, new condition, 
15.9 h.p., ete. We favite inspection of this gigantic collection. Goods 
packed for country free. On view. 


EDWARDES’ FURNITURE DEPOSITORIES 


35 to 37, Battersea-rise, Clapham Junction, S.W.11. Hours 9 a.m. 
to 7.30 p.m. Close Weds. 1 o’clock. Five minutes Clapham Common 
and Clapham Junction Stations, eight minutes Waterloo and Victoria 
Stations. "Buses 19, 37, 39, 49 pass door. 


BRITISH EQUITABLE 


ASSURANCE COMPANY, Ltd. 


ACCUMULATED FUNDS EXCEEB  £1,658,735 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL ... =... £560,006 
PAID-UP CAPITAL £34,500 


The Company transacts the following classes ef business: 


LIFE, FIRE, ACCIDENT, BURGLARY, EMPLOYERS’ 
LIABILITY, MOTOR CAR, THIRD PARTY, AND 
PLATE GLASS. 


Weite fer particulars of the NEW MONTHLY PREMIUM POLICY 
WITHOUT MEDICAL EXAMINATON. e 


Te the MANAGER, 1, 2 & 3, Queen St. Place. Londen, E.C.4 


APRIL 12, 1924 


Competitors must cut out and enclose this coupon 
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VAN RYN DEEP, LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


Issued Capital, £1,196,892 in 1,196,892 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECT ORATE. 
J. MUNRO (Chairman). 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. J. H. CROSBY. 
J. G. LAWN, C.B SIR ABE BAILEY, Bart., M.L.A. 
SIR WM. DALRYMPLE, K.B.E. G. J. JOEL, M.C. 


Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1923. 


Tons crushed, 735,400. Per ton, based on 

Total Working Revenue appetite Estimated Premium on tonnage crushed. 
Gold) ne = £1,477,464 2 11 £2 0 2 
Total Working Costs eee 730,249 4 3 0 19 10 


Working Profit £747,214 18 8 £104 

Rents, Interest, Sundry Revenue, etc. ... ie bes 11,519 9 11 a 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1922... bas 217,158 0 10 

£975,892 9 § 


This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 
Income-tax, Dividend Tax, Employers’ Tax, Miners’ Phthi- 


sis Sanatoria and Donations £106,966 12 1 
Funds appropriated for Capital Expenditure 170,256 10 5 
Dividends Nos. 20 and 21 of 25% and 273% respectively 628,368 6 0 
905,591 8 6 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of... £70,301 11 


The Ore Reserves were recalculated at the end of the year, and were estimated at 3,505,300 tons, 
of an average value of 8.0 dwts, over a stoping width of 80 inches. 


The full Reports and Accounts may be obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 


GOVERNMENT GOLD MINING AREAS 
(MODDERFONTEIN) CONSOLIDATED, 


(Incorporated in the Transvaal.) 


Issued Capital, £1,400,000 in 1,400,000 Shares of £1 each. 


DIRECTORATE 
S. B. JOEL, J.P. (Chairman). 
J. MUNRO (Deputy-Chairman). J. G. LAWN, C.B.E. 
G. IMROTH. G. J. JOEL, M.C. 
D. CHRISTOPHERSON, C.B.E. J. H. CROSBY. 
Extracted from the Annual Report to 3ist December, 1923. 
Tons crushed, 1,777,500. Per ton, based on 
Total Working Revenue anmeaatecs estimated premium on tonnage crushed. 
gold) re ie aos £3,497,828 16 11 £119 4 
Total Working ‘Costs. = 1,558,364 2 7 0 17 6 
Working Profit an a oes ve £1,939,464 14 4 £1 110 
Rents, Interest and Sundry Revenue... 34,432 1 1 
Balance unappropriated at 3lst December, 1922 “is oe 141,056 6 10 


£2,114,953 2 3 
This amount has been dealt with as follows :— 


Government of the Union of South Africa Share of Profits £1,044,808 13 0 
Income-tax, Employers’ Tax, Miners’ Phthisis Sanatoria and 
Donations he 13,581 16 8 
Appropriated for Capital Expenditure 45,224 19 5 
Dividends Nos. 12 and 13 of 30% each aes wer a 840,000 0 0 
1,943,615 9 1 
Leaving a balance unappropriated of ... soe sit £171,337 13 2 


The Ore Reserves at the end of the year were estimated at 10,640,000 tons of an average value of 
8.9 dwts over a stoping width of 74 inches; they exclude ore of a value of under 4 dwts over the stop- 
ing width. 

The full Reports and Accounts may he obtained from the London Agents, The Johannesburg Con- 
solidated Investment Co., Ltd., 10/11, Austin Friars, London, E.C.2. 
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Theatres and Cinemas 
STOLL PICTURE THEATRE, KINGSWAY 


(Sundays, 6 to 10.30. Change of Programme.) 
NEXT MONDAY, TUESDAY and WEDNESDAY. 

“THE LAW OF THE LAWLESS” 
starring DOROTHY DALTON and THEODORE KOSLOFF. 
GEORGE ROBEY supported by Marie Blanche in 
“THE PREHISTORIC MAN” 

DOROTHY DEVORE in “BABIES WELCOME” 
Nature Study—‘ Humble Friends,” etc. 
NEXT THURSDAY, FRIDAY and SATURDAY. 1.45 to 10.30. 
WESLEY BARRY in “‘THE PRINTER'S DEVIL” 


LLOYD HUGHES, GEORGE —— and MYRTLE — 


1.45 to 10.30. 


“THE "OF THE STORM” 
FELIX, THE CAT, in his latest, etc. 
Managing Director: SIR OSWALD STOLL. 


Literary 


UTHORS should forward Stories, Poems, Novels, Tales for 
Aihitaren, Plays, Films, Essays, Music, Songs. Mr. 

ARTHUR H. STOCKWELL, Publisher, 29 Ludgate Hill, 
London. No reading fees. Typewriting not essential. Estab- 
lished 1898 


YPEWRITING AND DUPLICATING of every description 

carefully and promptly executed at home. MSS. 1s. per 

1,000 words, Carbon Copy 3d. per 1,000 words. Translations 
undertaken. Miss NANCY McFARLANE, “ E,”’ 11 Palmeria 
Avenue, Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Personal 


LLEVIATE LONELINESS by forming congenial friend- 

ships through the U.C.C., either at home or abroad. For 

particulars write ” the SECRETARY, 16 S.Y., Cambridge 
Street, London, S.W.1 


HE CALDER GIRLS’ SCHOOL, SEASCALE, 
CUMBERLAND. 


(On Board of Education’s List of Efficient Schools). 
Mountain and sea air, dry, bracing and sunny. 

The aim is to give a sound education to girls on Public School 
lines. Girls may enter the Preparatory School at the age of 
eight years. 

In the Upper School pupils are prepared for Matriculation and 
entrance to the Universities. 

Modern Class-rooms, Laboratory, Gymnasium, and good Play- 
ing Field. Riding. Excellent golf links. Safe bathing. 

ate from Eust'n, Crewe, Leeds, Manchester and Carlisle. 

Illustrated prospeccus on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS. 


PUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 


THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS YEAR BOOK, 1924. 

(Official Reference Book of the Headmasters Conference. Eton, 
Harrow, Winchester, Rugby, etc.) 11s. 3d. post free. 
THE GIRLS SCHOOL YEAR BOOK, 1923-24. 

(Official Reference Book of the Headmistresses Association. Chel- 
tenham Ladies College, St. Paul’s, Wycombe Abbey, St. George’s, 
Edinburgh, etc.) 8s. post free. 
From all Booksellers, or from 


H. F. W. DEANE & SONS, 


The Year Book Press, Ltd., 31 Museum Street, W.C.1 


Company Meeting 
D. NAPIER & SON LIMITED 


The Bank Loan which last year stood at £100 has entirely 
disappeared. In this connextion I would remind you that our 
bankers, the Midland Bank, were of considerable assistance to 
us at a critical period of your Company’s existence, during 
1920-1, when they advanced us up to a quarter of a million 
pounds sterling without any security whatever. This was very 
much appreciated by your Directors. 

As regards our aero engine production, we have practically 
been engaged on one type, namely, the 450 h.p. ‘ Napier Lion,” 
and that has certainly earned for itself the reputation of being 
by far and away the best aero engine in the world. 

We have been fortunate in securing orders, not only from our 
own Government but from several Foreign Governments and 
Aircraft Manufacturers abroad, and are extending our efforts 
in this direction with a view to keeping a steady production in 
our works, which is very essential for the future welfare of our 
Company. 

I would like to pay a tribute to the way in which our staff 
and workpeople have put their shoulder to the wheel during the 
past year, and right up to the present time. 


Shipping 


Pp 8 and BRITISH INDIA, Co.’s 
Passenger and Freight Services. 
a" EGYPT, INDIA, PERSIAN GULF, 


BURMAH, CEYLON, STRAITS, CHINA, JAPAN, ~ 
MAURITIUS, SIAM, E. & S. AFRICA, AUSTRALASIA. 


P. & O. House, Lastenball Bt, 
W.1; Freight Business : 8t., 
I, Agents, GRAY, DAWES. @ CO., 122, Leadenhall 


“Facts are stubborn things” 
IT IS YOUR DUTY TO SAVE 


It will help if you effect an 
endowment assurance with the 


PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD., 


HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. |. 


The Guaranteed Spirit 


PRATTS 


~ Efficiency = 
Uniformity = 


ANGLO-AMERICAN OIL CO._LTD., 36, Queen Anne's London, S.W.1. 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


INFLUENZA, 
ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a Charm 
DIARRHGA, COLIC and <A True Palliative in NEURALGIA. 
other Bowel Complaints. TOOTHACHE, RHEUMATISM, GOUT 


Al sk 
“Dr. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


Of Chenin, | THERE IS NO SUBSTITUTE. 


ENGLAND’ 


Consult (Free of charge) 
N. W. ROSS, M.A. (Cantab), B. es L. (Paris). 


(Twenty years’ experience as a Schoolmaster.) 
Call or write 


BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC AGENCY 
R107 EMPIRE HOUSE, 175 PICCADILLY, 


LONDON, W.1. 
(Opposite the Royal Academy.) ‘Phone, Gerrard 3462. 


924 399 
The Reliable Family Medicine The Best Remedy known for 
| 
| 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 
the best Car in the World 


Kio) 


An Owner's 


net is refreshing to find a firm 
appreciation 


T 
bbe manufacturers taking an 


~| ROLLS _ interest in one of their products 
ROYCE after same has been delivered 
| Service and paid for ~ too often the iB 
h contrary is the case. 2 
Reference 
o The Original Letter may besten on application Xo} 
ROLLS ROYCE LIMITED, 14 CONDUIT St LONDON? 
4) 
(KK \ WWWX \ 
. Next time you fill your pipe with 
MS Three Nuns Tobacco, examine 
~< carefully the curious circlets in which 
eS it is cut. Each little disc is in itself \ 
S a perfect blend of carefully chosen ~ 
3 tobaccos, so that, however you pack \ 
= the bowl, it smokes sweetly and \\ 
x fragrantly from the first exquisite \\\ 
Ss draw to the very last. \\ 
THREE 
TOBACCO 
~ THREE AUNS Sold everywhere in the following packings :— \\“ 
CIGARETTES ~ 
~ i” 2 oz. Tins—2/4 1 oz. Packets—1/2 \ 
- Pure Virginia Tol 2 oz. Packets—2/4 40z. - - Tins—4/8 
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